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TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—The Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
graphs. It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living ina country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of, the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of THE TATLER for 
reproduction, All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always te 
pleased to consider MSS. sent in by any contributor— 
whether professed journalist or not—provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE TATLER before con- 
tributing. What the Editor requires are short, bright, 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the ]nowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
Stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor. Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
“THE TATLER ” 


AT HOME 


Twelve months (including Double Numbers) £1 8s, 2d. 

Six months - - - - - 14s. 1d. 

Three Months” - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 

Twelve months (including Double Numbers) £1 19s. od. 

Six months - - - - - 19s. 6. 

Three months - - - - - gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
time, irrespective ot the departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money ; 
by cheques crossed ‘“‘The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 
Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘' THE TaTLer,"”’ 
Great New Street, London, E.C. ; 


OUR PARIS OFFICES. 


The Paris Offices of THE TaTLer are at 167, Rue 
St. Honore, where the Daily Messenger, the leading 
English daily newspaper published in Paris, is also pub- 
lished. Readers of and subscribers to THE TATLER are 
invited to call at these offices, where every information 
and assistance will be gladly afforded them. 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 
THEATRES. 


Apollo (Shaftesbury Avenue)—Attty Grey, at 8. Matinee on Satur- 
day, at 2. 

Avenue (Northumberland Avenue)—Guéliver's Travels, at 8.15. 
Mutinee at 3. 

Comedy (Panton Street, Haymarket)--Morocco Bound, at 8. 
Matinee every Saturday, at2.30. 

Drury Lane—Slue Beard, at 1.30 and 7,30 daily. 
Duke of York’s (St. Martin's Lane) —7he Twin Sister, at 8.30 
First Matinee, Wednesday, January 8, at 2. 50. 
Gaiety (345, Strand, W.C.)—7he Toreador, at &. 
Saturday, at 2. 

Garrick (Charing Cross Road)—/77is, at 8. Shock-headed Peter, 
and the Man Who Stole the Castle, at 2.30. 

Globe (Strand).—Hidensees, at £.1-. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 


Her Majesty’s (Haymarket)—7%e Last ofthe Dandies, at 8.15. 
Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 


Lyceum—Sherlock Holmes (Mr. William Gillette), at 8. Matinee 
on Saturday, at 2. 


Lyric (Shaftesbury Avenue)—7ke Belle of New York, at 8 
Matinee on Wednesday, at 2.15. 

Princess's (Oxford Street)—7%e Boom of Big Ben, at 7.45. 

Prince of Wales’s (Coventry Street, W.'\—Aecky Sharp, at 8. 
Matinee on Saturday, at 2. A@tawampus, at 3 (Saturdays 
excepted), 

Royalty (Dean Street, Soho)—7%e Swineherd and the Princess, 
at 2.45 and 8,30. 


St. James’s (King Street)—7he Wilderness, at 8.20, and 
Liberty Hall, Matinees every day, at 2. 

Savoy (between 95 & 95, Strand, W.C.)—Jolanthe, at 2.40. Pre- 
ceded at 8 by The Willow Pattern. Matinee of Jolanthe on 
Saturday, at 2.30. 

Shaftesbury (Shaftesbury Avenue)—A7¢ You a Mason ? at 9. 
Preceded, at 8, by Charity Begins at Home. Matinee on 
Saturday, at 3. 

Strand (168, Strand)—4 Chinese Honeymoon, at 8, 


Terry’s (Strand)—My Artful Valet, at &.1-, Followed by Sheer- 
luck Fones, at 10.10. Matinee on December 28, at 2.30. 


Vaudeville (Strand).—Slue-bell in Fairyland, at 2 and 8.15. 


Wyndham’s (Cranbourn Street)—7he Mummy and the 
Humming Bird, at 8.30, will be resumed on January 6. Matinee 
every Saturday, at230. Little Lord Fauntleroy, every afternoon 
except Saturday), at 2.30. 


Matinee on 


VARIOUS 
OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Hippodrome (Cranbourn Street, W.C.), ‘‘ Aladdin,” at 2 and 8, 
Maskelyne’s (Egyptian Hall, Viccadilly), at3 and 8. 
Royal Aquarium (Westminster) 


Alhambra (Leicester Square, V Ballets—“ Soldiers of the 
King,’ at 8.20, and ‘‘Gretna Green,” at 1 
Empire (Leicester Square), at 8, Aa/Zef—** Old China,” at 10.30. 


2and7. 


Oxford (14, Oxford Street), at 7.13. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 
Palace (Cambridge Circus, W.C.), at 7.45. Matinee on Saturday, 
ata. 


Pavilion (Piccadilly Circus), at 7.30. Matinee on Saturday, 


Strand, W.C.), at 7.20. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 


Royal (Holborn), at 7. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 


MAINLY DURING THE DAY. 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Road, E.) — Free 
daily. On Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 
io p.m ; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 10,to 4; 
Sundays, 2 to dusk. 

British Museum (Bloomsbury, W.C.)— Free; week-days. 
10 to 6; Sundays, 2 to 4. 


Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 
Bulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, 10 to 4. 


Geology Museum (28, Jermyn Street)—Free; Mondays and 
Saturdays, ro to 10 ; other week-days, 10 to 4; Sundays, 2 to dusk. 

Greenwich Hospital—J/ainted Hall open free daily, 10 to 
4; on Sundays aiter 2. toyal Naval Museum and Chapel 
free daily (except Sundays ant Fridays), 10 to 4. 

Guildhall Library—Free, 10to8. Museum —Free, 10 to 4. 
Saturdays, 10 to 6, 


Hampton Court Palace—Free, daily, 10 to dusk; except on 
Fridays. 

Houses of Parliament (Westminster)—Open on Saturdays, 
10 to 4 (no admission after 3.30) ; tickets, gratis, at entrance. 


Kensington Palace (the birthn!ace of Queen Victoria)—Free 
Gaily (except Wednesday) from 10 to 4. Sunday 2 to 4. 


Kew Gardens (Richmond)—Free, daily, 12 noon till dusk; on 
Sundays, 2 p.m. till dusk. 


Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Marylebone Rd.)—» to 10. 


Military and Naval Museum (the o'd Banqueting Hall 
of Charles 1., Whitehall)—Every week day, rf'to 4 ; admission 6d. 

Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, to to 4; Saturdays, 
io toi. By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. 

National Gallery (Trafalgar Square, W.C.)—Free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10:to 5; Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to 5 (6d.). Closed on Sundays during winter months, 


National Portrait Gallery (St. Martjn’s Place, W.C.)— 
Same conditions as the National Gallery. 


Natural History Museum (South Kensington)—Open 
10 to 4. 

Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's Parki—Open daily, from 
gto sunset on a Member's order; Mondays and Saturdays, by 
payment of1s, Other days by Fellow’s order only. 


Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)— 
Visitors are admitted by orders from members or by application 
to the Secretary, on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Io to 4. 

Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)—Admission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral.—Open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to dusk; 6d. on Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to dusk. Closed on Sundays during winter months. 


Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 4. 
Armouries and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays, 
other days 1s, z 


Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The 
whole Museum is free on Mondays, Tuesdays, Saturdays, 10 te ro. 
On Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays open 10 to dusk, 6d. Admis- 
sion to Main Building, Scientific and Indian Sections free. On 
Sunday the whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2 p.m, till dusk, 


Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Square)— 
Free on Mondays 12 to 4; Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, 11 to 4; nowclosed on Sundays. Sixpence admission on 
Tuesdays and Fridays, rr to 4. Children under 8 not admitted, 
under 12 only with adults. 

Westminster Abbey—Open from 9.30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Zoological Gardens (Regent's Park, N.W.)—Every week 
day, 9 a.m. to sunset, 1s. (on Mondays 6d.), On Sundays only by 
order from a Member. 
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YCEUM. FOURFH MONTH. 
Every Eventna at 8, precisely. 
Matinee Every SaturpDay at 2, 
Charles Frohman presents 
WILLIAM GILLETTE in SHERLOCK HOLMES. 


RINCE OF WALES'S, Sole Manager, Mr. Frank 
Curzon. Sole Lessee, Mr. J. H. Leigh. 


EVERY EVENING, at Eight o'clock precisely. 


“ BECKY SHARP.” 


MISS MARIE TEMPEST as BECKY. 
MATINEE EYERY SATURDAY, at 2. 
Box Office, 10 to 10, 


Every AFTERNOON, at 3 o'clock (Saturdays excepted), 
CuristMas ENTERTAINMENT, entitled KATAWAMPUS, 
Mr. Courtice Pounds as *‘ Krab, The Cave Man.” 


LON DON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 


AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED 


BRILLIANCE, 

H AMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
EXPRESS SERVICE, 
SOUTHAMPTON and NEW YORK, 

Steamer. Tons. H.P. 
DEUTSCHLAND (Twin Screw)*.. 16,009 .. 35,000 
FURST BISMARCK i" ++ 9,000 .. 13,500 
AUGUSTE VICTORIA ,, +. 8250 .. 13,000 
COLUMBIA AN +» 8,000... ~13,000 

Passengers are conveyed from London (Waterloo 


Station ) by special train, on day of sailing, to Southampton 
Docks, where arrangements are made for their immediate 
embarkation with comfort and despatch. 
REGULAR SERVICE. 
PLYMOUTH and NEW YORK. 


Steamer. Tons. 
GRAF WALDERSEE (Twin-Screw) .. «+ 13,000 
PATRICIA T) 50) «+ 13,000 
PENNSYLVANIA i) ao ++ 13,000 
PRETORIA 13,000 


‘i Me or 

For Handbooks with detailed information, conditions as 
to securing berths, etc., and for further particulars, apply 
to THOMAS CLIFFORD, 22, Cockspur Street, London, 
S.W.; SHAW, ADAMS & CO., 9, Fenchurch Street, E.C.; 
SMITH, SUNDIUS & CO., Southampton and Plymouth, 


7? RATE _OF POSTAGE FOR THIS 
: WEEK'S _TATLER is as follows: - Anywhere 
in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of t:e world the rate would 
be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should, 
therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 


ONE OF THE BEST BIOGRAPHIES IN 
THE LANGUAGE. 


THE LIFE OF 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 
By Mrs. 


Edited, with Notes and more than a hundred 
additional Letters to Mr. GrorGE SmitH, her 
publisher, and others, by 


GASKELL. 


CLEMENT SHORTER. 


PRICE 6s. 
SMITH, ELDER & CO., WaTERLoo PLace. 


JHE FATHER CONFESSOR: 


BY 
DORA SIGERSON 
(Mrs. Clement Shorter). 


FOURTH THOUSAND. PRICE: 3s. 6d. 


Truth says :—‘‘ There is a rough-hewn power of a rare 
kind in Mrs. Clement Shorter's THE Faruer Con- 
FESSOR.” 

The Daily News says :—“ Undeniably powerful and 
imaginative.” 

WARD, LOCK & Co., Sarispury Court, E.C, 


Now Ready.] [Now Ready 


VO Urabe I 


OF 


RHE LAT Lek 


Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 
Price 12/6. 


Also Binding Cases for Vol. I, 
Price 2/6 each. 


Can be ordered from any local Newsagent or 
direct from the Office, 


6, GREAT NEW STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


- 
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THE TATLER 


A Glimpse at some of the Christmas Entertainments. | 


|t is easy to be optimistic, but it is hard to 
kill an old institution in an old country, 
and yet I venture to think that pantomime 
such as we have had during the last fifteen 
or twenty years is on its trial. It is incredible 
to me that with such charming entertainments 
as Blue-Lell in Fairyland at the Vaudeville, 
Katawampus at the Prince of Wales’s, 
and Shock-headed Peter at the Garrick, the 
present form of pantomime, which falls back 
on knockabout acrobats, cockney comedians, 
and young ladies in preposterous ‘trunks ” 
can go unassailed for any number of years. 


“[ he best feature of the new form of enter- 
tainment is the charm of the modern 
_ stage child, who is perfectly natural and finds 
the keenest enjoyment in the performance of 
the evening. I would specially mention 
Master George Hersee, Miss Frostick, and the 
little girl who comes out of a band-box like a 
doll and sings, at the Vaudeville ; Master 
Laurence Emery (who was Ib at the Savoy) 
in The Swineherd and the Princess ; Miss 
Maudie Ray, who sings so prettily in Gu//- 
ver’s Travels ; and Master Vyvian Thomas 
as Little Lord Fauntleroy at Wyndhamn’s. 


he management of the Vaudeville has 
really solved the problem of the Christmas 
entertainment. It tells how a benevolent City 
merchant, Mr. Joplin, went out at Christmas- 
tide into the streets to distribute alms and gave 
a sovereign to a flower-seller called Blue-Bell, 
who supported herself and her two little sisters 
and who was wooed by a shoeblack (capitally 
acted by Mr. Seymour Hicks), She fell 
asleep on the happy memories of that sove- 
reign and dreamed a wonderful dream, She 
enters Fairyland and goes down to the under 
world where she awakens. the Sleepy King, 
and the curtain falls as Blue-Bell awakes in her 
attic, where Mr. Joplin has come to take her 
away to a happier life. ; 


iss Ellaline Terriss is quite delightful as 
Blue-Bell, for she has the rare gift of 
personality. I was glad that she gave us a 
medley of s»me of her past songs, such as 
* Louisiana Loo,” but | think we might have 
been spared the song by Mr. Hicks about 
Hackney, for it cannot be compared with Mr, 
Gus Elen’s ditty on the same subject. Blze- 
Bellin Fairyland is a complete success, for 
it has humour and’pathos and prettiness. * 


Aree adaptation of Judge Parry’s Katawam- 

pus, to music by Norman Hayes, at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre in the afternoons is 
well described as a musical play for children 
of all ages; from beginning to end it is 
bright, full of fun, and the music is charming. 


our naughty, troublesome children happen 

to be unusually impossible on an anni- 
versary of their long-suffering parents’ wedding 
day, when mother wants to be sentimental 
and father hopes to have a quiet day with a 
book he is writing—How to be Good, By 
One Who Has Done It. So father and 
mother are only too glad to allow the children 
to be taken away (for 7s.) by Krab the 
Caveman, who undertakes to cure them 
of ‘“‘katawampus,” from which he declares 
them to be suffering. Their nurse has traced 
their naughtiness to “ tantrums,” but Krab 
demonstrates that “in tantrums you cry for 
what you cannot get, but in katawampus you 
cannot get what you cry for.” 


[2 the second scene “the children arrive at 

Krab’s cave, where his brownies are 
busily engaged in forging tempers of the best 
steel. The four children sit in turn on Krab’s 
“katawampus ” machine to have their “ nauto- 
graphs” taken. ‘A photograph makes you 


‘out nicer than you really are ; a nautograph 


makes you out as naughty as you really are.” 
The “katawampus” machine is just like a 
weighing machine at a railway station. Round 
the dial are the words, “Good as gold,” 
“good,” “ fair,” “ middling,” “selfish,” “ sulky,” 
“snarly,” “tempers,” “tantrums,” “ bad,” 
“bad as blacking.” As each child in turn 
sits or stands on the machine the finger on 
the dial indicates its qualities. 


‘The chief feature of the second act is the 

Parliament of Toys summoned at the 
request of Sarah Ann (a doll belonging to 
Olga, the eldest girl), who is furiously indig- 
nant at having been left out in the garden 
one night with nothing on, and she wishes 
Olga to be similarly treated as a punishment 
for her neglect. Krab is now the speaker, 
and a very entertaining scene 1s presented on 


Ellis 
MISS ELLALINE TERRISS AS “ BLUE-BELL” 


In the beautiful play at the Vaudeville. She is shown 
here in the first act receiving a Christmas box 
from a kind little girl 


parliamentary lines, a violent opposition being 
represented by three Irish dolls, a Welsh doll, 


and a Scots one. 
GEES children are summoned to appear 
and are brought in under the escort 
of Colonel Popgun and his battalion of four 
wooden soldiers, and after a scene of some 
violence and anger on the part of the toys 
the children call upon Krab to save them, 
and the curtain falls as they ascend with him 
in his speaker’s chair to the Upper House of 
Dolls for the case to be decided, to the great 
disgust of the Parliament of Toys. In the 
last scene the children, cured of “kata- 
wampus,” come home to their now sorrowing 
parents ; for since they went away with Krab, 
Mary, the servant, has neglected her work, 
and the hens have declared they will lay no 
more eggs until the children return. 
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M r, Courtice Pounds as Krab is admirable 
both in his singing and in his acting 
with the children. The part of Olga, the 
eldest child, is very prettily played by Miss 
May Cranfield. I advise all parents to take 
their children to see this delightful piece. 


have been simply charmed with Little 

Lord Fauntleroy at Wyndham’s if for 
nothing but the acting of Miss Marion Terry. 
A complete devotee of Miss Terry—who so 
gracious, so supplicating, on our whole stage ? 
—I deeply regret the infrequency of her 
appearances. For the first time Fauntleroy 
is capitally played by a boy, Master Vyvian 
Thomas. This is a revival not to be missed. 


rury Lane pantomime has come round 
again and theatrical chroniclers have as 
usual been scrambling over one another in a 
struggle for superlatives to describe Mr. Arthur 
Collins’s ingenuity. Knowing the views that 
I hold on “pantomime” you will not be. 
surprised if I take rather a different line. 
Drury Lane pantomime is improving, but it 
is still very far (to my mind) from an entertain- 
ment for children. Mr, Collins knows just as 
well as anybody that people, at least in London, 
are getting tired of the music-hall transferred 
to the theatre, but so far he has not had the 
courage to remove the last elements of the 
halls from his pantomime. The present stage 
of the transition is a monstrosity rather than 
a hybrid, but it is very hopeful. We havea 
dribble of the story of Blue Beard trickling 
amid tasteful scenery, beautiful music, artistic 
dresses, and dainty dances ; and springing out 
of all this beautiful groundwork we have two 
low comedians, Mr. Leno and Mr. Herbert 
Campbell—which is just about as appropriate 
as the growth of a cabbage in a rose garden. 


le seems unfair, however, to test a Drury 

Lane pantomime on its first-night pro- 
duction. Quite the far most noticeable feature 
of this year’s pantomime is the beautiful 
music by Mr. Glover, who has quite surpassed 
himself. Who would have thought twenty 
years ago that reminiscences of Svzeg/ried 
would have echoed through the Lane on a 
Boxing night? The music is well sung by 
Miss Franks and by Miss Ravensberg. So far 
Mr. Campbell and Mr. Leno have dull songs, 


U nbappily The Swineherd and the Prin- 

cess at the Royalty, based on the story 
of Hans Andersen’s, cannot be called a success, 
because the authors have librated between 
one or two methods and have got wrecked 
on the 7é/e of burlesque, which to my 
mind is quite out of keeping with the whole 
sentiment of the story and more especially 
with theseason. Mr. Herz plays the part of the 
King with real humour. I must compliment 
Miss Decima Moore on her Swineherd. 
Master Laurence Emery as the tiny master 
of ceremonies is delightful. 


Guns at the Avenue also goes wrong 
somehow. The first act is pretty, but 
the second (at Brobdingnag) is weak. The hit 
of the piece is Miss Maudie Ray’s song with 
Gulliver (Mr. Cunningham) about an egg :— 


Oh the big, big end and the small, small end- 
It's a point that’s rather neat — 

Though you may contrive on an egg to thrive 
You can’t make two ends meet. 


Gulliver's Travels is worth a visit for this 
alone. I must also note the charming danc- 
ing of Miss Fanny Dango. 
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“THE TATLER” NEW YEAR PRIZE 
COMPETITION. 


Fifty Pounds for Designs for a New Uniform for 


the Imperial Yeomanry. 


ae years ago the Yeomanry were a comparatively un- 
known force except to Yeomen. Since the war in 
South Africa they have shown that they are capable of 
carrying on the best traditions of our military prestige, and 
it is certain that in the future they are destined to play an 
important part in the fortunes of the British Empire. For 
the last three or four months THE TaTLer has been receiving 
communications from various members of the Imperial 
Yeomanry on the subject of a new and distinctive uniform 
for the Imperial Yeomanry regiments. As THE TATLER 
unfortunately lacks the services of a military editor there 
were obvious difficulties in the way of publishing all the 
communications wé have received on this subject, but we 
have now decided to offer three prizes—€30, £15, and 
£5—for the three best designs for a new Yeomanry uniform. 
Before making this offer we have consulted various 
military authorities on the subject, and the rules given 
below are drawn up in accordance with the suggestions of 
experienced Yeomanry officers, 


The competition will remain open till February 14, 1902, 
and every week while the competition lasts THe TaTLer 
will give reproductions of some of the best designs 
received, and at the conclusion of the competition will, 
of course, reproduce fully the designs to which the prizes 
have been awarded. 

As this is essentially a practical matter we shall not take upon 
ourselves the onus of deciding which designs ave the best, but we 
have submitted the plan to the Earl of Dudley, who as majoy 
in the Worcestershire Yeomanry and D.A.A.G. to the Imperial 
Yeomanry in South Africa has had immense practical experience, 
and he has kindly consented to arbitrate foy us. All the designs 
will be submitted to him, and the prizes will be awarded for the 
designs which he considers the best. 

Intending competitors are strongly recommended to 
read carefully the instructions given on this page before 
sending in designs, and to pay special attention to the 
advice about sending in their designs week by week and as 
early as possible. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO INTENDING COMPETITORS. 


The designs are to be for privates’ uniforms in the Imperial 
‘Yeomanry regiments, and are to consist of— 


(1) Review Order, 
(2) Drill Order. 


(1)—The Review Order to consist of— 
(a) Head-dress.—Hat on lines of those worn by Colonial troops. 
(b) Tunic with belt, bayonet-sling, and bandolier. 
(c) Breeches or pantaloons. 
(d) Boots or leggings, 
(2) Drill Order to consist of— 
(a) Hat or service cap, 
(b) Serge. 
(c) Breeches, 
(d) Leggings or puttees. 


No gold or silver [ace to be used. Metal work to be silver, brass, or 
bronze. Buttons: Silver, brass, bronze, or feather. 

Material for tunic and serge to be khaki colour; facings, &c., open 
to design. 

General idea of untform to be that of a mounted rifleman rather than 
that of a cavalry soldier. 

Drawings of both back and front of uniforms to be sent. 

Designs may be sent in on any day between January 3, 1902, 
and February 14, 1902, but no design received after the latter date 
will be considered. 


Each competitor may send in as many designs as he wishes 
ptovided he complies with the conditions, but competitors intending 
to send in more than one design are strongly advised to send in their 
designs one at a time each week while the competition lasts, and not 
to send them in all together at the end. This will enable the Editor 
to publish some of the best designs received each week, 


Each design submitted must be accompanied 
by one of the coupons which will be printed 
with the conditions each week in “ The 
Tatler ” while the competition lasts, 


COUPON 


January | 


The names and addresses of the successful competitors will be 
published as soon as possible after February 14, 1902. 

Every design must bear the competitor’s full name and address 
clearly written on the back. 

In all matters of dispute the Editor’s decision must be regarded as 
final, 

The designs may be done either in water colours, pen and ink, 
ot the ordinary wash method. 

N.B.—No design will be received after February 14, 

All designs are to be addressed — 

Yeomanry Department, 
Offices of ‘The Tatler,” 


Great New Street, 
London, E.C. 
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USES, TE bik seidae 


the flour. 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 

Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Steele. 
The late Mr. Onslow Ford.—The sudden death of Mr. Onslow 
Ford at the age of forty-nine is an event which gives one pause in 


Kindest Greeting 


ter 


Christmas 
and the New Year 


tem 


Mr. & Mrs. Hall Caine. 


How the author of ‘The Eternal City’’ wishes his friends a prosperous New Year 


the rush of contemporary life. Asa near neighbour of Mr. Ford’s 
in St. John’s Wood I had many opportunities of recognising his 
kindly, genial nature ; it was further a delight to talk with him on 
any subject pertaining to art or literature. His work, mo1eover, was 
so exceedingly varied ; it included presentations in every branch of 
the world’s work ; now he had for a sitter a member of the Royal 
Family, now a great general, and perhaps another day a distin- 
guished actor, as in the illustration herewith, where Mr. Waller’s 
bust is under his chisel. lt was sometimes difficult to realise that 
Mr. Onslow Ford was an Englishman ; he had at times well-nigh 
the appearance of a Spanish grandee. 


Plays for Children.—Those parents and guardians who may 
want to keep their children amused dur.ng the holidays should 
purchase the S¢. Nicholas Book of Plays, published by Warne. 
These plays and shadow ballads originally appeared in Sz. Wicholas 
Magazine, a sufficient guarantee of their merit. 


Christmas Trees in America.—In its love of that ancient 
institution, the Christmas tree, America can claim to be the most 
conservative of nations. Last year no fewer than 3,000,000 trees 
were required to meet the American demand. Taking the average 
cost of each tree as 5 dollars this represents a total of £3,000,000, 
Germany comes next to America in the cultivation of the Christmas 
tree indus'ry. The thrifty Teuton farmers have gradually learned 
to appreciate the value of their forests and carefully protect the 
supply by ri- 
gorously ab- 
staining from 
the cutting of 
trees below a 
certain size. 
In Germany 
Christmas 
trees) are 
plentiful and 
within the 
reach of even 
the poorest. 
A very at- 
tractive one 
about 4 ft. 
high can be 
purchased 
for 10s., the 
price varying 
according to 
the length 
and unifor- 
mity of the 
branches. 


The late Mr. Onslow Ford at work in his stud.o 


London’s Latest Club.—The newest club in London is new in 
several ways, and seems determined “to begin as it means to go on.” 
The Ladies’ London Fencing Club is the natural outcome of the 
interest that has been gradually built up in this country in fencing 
for both men and women. The members of 
the club (which was only started a few months 
ago) are evidently not lacking in pluck and “go,” 
for quite recently they challenged a number of 
masculine amateurs to an assault at the Lower 
Queen’s Gate Hall. The result was interesting 
if not in any way conclusive ; the men “ played 
light,” of course, but the feminine fencers 
acquitted themselves better than might have 
been expected, especially at a first encounter of 
the kind, and looked both smart and workmanlike 
in their white fencing jackets and short black 
skirts. 

But it is doubtful whether such “double 
events” will ever become popular, for they are 
hardly fair on the down-trodden male. A first- 
class fencer is probably more jealous of his repu- 
tation than any other exponent of a fine art (and 
a fine art the ‘‘ white arm” undoubtedly is), and 
he would not care to risk that reputation in fencing with an 
opponent against whom he cannot put out his full strength and 
science, for if a man vanquishes a woman he feels a brute, and if 
she vanquishes kim he feels a fool. 
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Ping-pong Champions.—On Saturday I paid a visit to the 
Pan-Ping-pong Congress at the Queen’s Hall to see the champions 
at work. After watching the experts I came to the conclusion that 
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Mr. Bernard Partridge’s artistic New Year card 


as a sport ping-pong is perhaps superior to the game of marbles, 
but less exciting than hoop trundling. As an amusement for the 
young people during the holidays table tennis is admirable, but as a 
public competition for grown-up men and women it is difficult to take 
it seriously. The arrangements at Queen’s Hall were most faulty. 
There was nothing to indicate where a ticket was to be obtained, 
and even after procuring a ticket one was left in complete ignorance 
of how one’s seat was to be reached. Ping-pong as a spectacle is 
not sufficiently enthralling to induce people to wander round the 
outside of a building in a pitiless rain on the look-out for a friendly 
policeman to act as guide. 


A Snapshot Exhibition.—The Kodak Company is holding an 
exhibition at 59, Brompton Road, that has particular interest, for it 
is all the work of the Brownie Kodak Club, all competitors being 
under sixteen years of age. Those who are in the habit, as I am, 
of carrying a pocket kodak and leaving it to that estimable firm to do 
the developing will know that one should be as good a photographer 
on this basis when one is under sixteen as when one is under sixty. 
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Marks on Silver. — Have you 
examined the devices stamped on the back 
‘of your silver spoons ? They seem cabalistic, 
but as a matter of fact they ar quite simple 


as* I learn from Mr. 
Wilfred Cripps’s valu- 
able book on Old Eng- 
lish Plate which Mr. 
John Murray has just 
reissued. One of the 
fi st marks to be stamped 
on London gold and 
silver ware was the 
leopard’s head first 
mentioned by statute in 
1300. It was sometimes 
called the “King’s 
Mark,” hence the crown 
surmounting it. The 
maker’s mark was 
instituted in 1363 and is 
of course of great variety. 
In -1478 came the 
assayer’s mark. But if 
you are going in for 
collecting old plate you 
must fortify yourself 
with Mr. Cripps’s book. 


Old Royal Pur- 
veyors. — Apropos of 
which I may note that 
the Lamberts, the silver- 
smiths of CoventryStreet, 
describe themselves on 
their signboard as_pur- 
veyors to the Duchess 
of Kent, who was of 
course. King Edward’s 
grandmother, Fribourg, 


the old tobacconist in the Haymarket, still retains the statement on 
his signboard that he is purveyor to the King of Hanover. To-day, 
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of course, there is no such person, the 
Legit'mist King of Hanover being the Duke of 
Cumberland. Burgess, in the Strand, next to 
Terry’s Theatre, quaintly describes himself as 


purveyor to the late 
Duchess of Gloucester, 
She died in 1857. 


A Successful Prize 
Competition. — A short 
time ago Messrs, Bur- 
goyne and Co. offered 
a prize of twenty guineas 
for the best design for a 
show card to advertise 
their Australian wines. 
The prospect of winning 
£20 attracted some 300 
original sketches, most 
of which I had _ the 
privilege of viewing. 
Many of them were 
admirable, but one stood 
so far above all the rest 
that there could be no 
hesitation in awarding 
the prize to it. I con- 
gratulate Messrs, Bur- 
goyne on the success of 
their competition and 
only wish that I could 
secure such excellent 
works of art for so 
modest a price. In the 
reproduction of the prize 
design which I give here 
much of the effect of the 
colouring of the original 
is lost. I note, by the 
way, that Messrs. Broad- 


wood, too, are offering a similar prize of £20 for the best design for 
a show card advertising their pianos. 


Holiday Evenings. 


B’ way of providing our readers with some amusement for the Christmas holiday evenings we shall during the 

holidays, i.e, for the next three weeks, publish a series of acrostics and offer three prizes of £5, £3, and £2 for 
correct solutions. The first of the series was published last week. [Full particulars of the rules and conditions which 
must be observed by competitors will be found below. We shall publish with the least possible delay the names 
and addresses of the. winners, but owing to the exigencies of going to press it will be impossible to publish the list 
of winners for at least a fortnight after the date on which the competition closes. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of four 
double acrostics issued consecutively. 
THE TATLER will give to the reader 
who solves correctly the largest num- 
ber of these a prize of £5, and to the 
readers who solve the next largest 
number prizes of £3 and £2 respec- 
tively. 


2. The. uprights of the acrostics 
must be guessed exactly and no 
alternatives can be accepted. For 
the lights or cross-bars alternative 
guesses tnay be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than 
two words may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the 
Acrostic Editor’s decision is final in 
all cases, and that no correspondence 
cin be entered into on any subject. 


4. If two or more solvers “tie ” in 
the competition special extra acrostics 
will be given for the guessing off of 


Double Acrostic No. 2, 


Double the pleasure they combine to-day, 
When kindred spirits meet to eat and play. 


1, Quite wide it is and oft applied to land: 
Sometimes to Norfolk water. Understand? 


2. A Switzer hill much sought by tourists who 
Ascend to see the sunrise and the view. 


3. The smartest umpire couldn’t here say “ out,” 
The opposite is right beyond a doubt, 


4, It doth suggest a prison or the Zoo, 
And p’raps the private room of me or you. 


5, A London fog produces much of this, 
No careful housewife views the fact with bliss. 


6. These letters are the best known in the land, : 
They’ve not been long so; may they long so stand. 


the “tie,” or the prize may be divided 
among the “tied” solvers as the 
Acrostic Editor shall decide. 

5. Answers to the acrostics must 
be addressed to “ The Acrostic Editor, 
THE TATLER, Great New Street, 
London, E.C.,” and must be delivered 
at the office not later than first post 
on the Monday following the date of 
issue. ; 

6. Solutions should be signed by 
a pseudonym written most distinctly. 
Print characters are preferred both 
for the pseudonyms and the solutions. 
If the Acrostic Editor cannot read 
the solutions they will be disqualified. 
It is not necessary to send the real 
name and address until they are 
asked for. Short pseudonyms are 
preferred. Long ones may be cut 
down by the Acrostic Editor. Post 
cards are not advisable because they 
are liable to detention and oblitera- 
tion. Competitors not complying, 
with these rules may be disqualified. 
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Sir Edward Lawson, Bart., the principal proprietor and editor-in-chief of the ‘Daily Telegraph,” resides at Hall Barn, 
Beaconsfield, where the Prince of Wales has recently been visiting him 
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Where Burke and Hare lived.—Few per- 
sons know that the house in Edinburgh in 
which the notorious murderers, Burke and 
Hare, at one time lived is still in existence. The 
den is situated in one of the most densely 
populated and poorest districts in Auld Reekie. This house, which 
was the scene of most of Burke and Hare’s abominable crimes, 
is shortly to be demolished by order of the corporation, who have 
just purchased the land on which it stands, 


White-voiced Carol Singers.—It is now asserted by Giacomo 
Minkowsky, the famous composer and critic, that the voice heard 
in music is a true reflection of character. As the eye reveals the 
soul, so the voice is a sure index of his temperament. It may be 
a “dark” or a “white” voice, and we find the spirit of a nation 
revealed in the notes of the singers whom it favours. Milan, 
Italy, is the distributing point for the singers’ voices that carry the 
delight of music to all parts’ of the world. Here are located 
artists who have established agencies through which their 
successors in the musical world may find the way to those 
countries where they may most surely look for favour. These 
agents would not senda “dark” voice among the gay and volatile 
French nor a “white” one to the sombre-minded Portuguese or 
the philosophical Germans. Northern Russia admires the 
“white” voice ; Mazzini is an ido] in St. Petersburg. Southern 
Russia, on the other hand, will hear only the “dark” ones, 
and the basso is the favourite with the opera patron in Odessa. 
Southern Russia is noted for the deep tones of its bass singers. 


The ’Bus Eye.—In addition to those old friends the tennis 
elbow and the bicycle stare we are now threatened with a new 
complaint which will, perhaps, become popular as the ’bus squint. 
Oculists declare that one of the commonest affections of the eye 
is produced by continuous riding in ’buses. The disease is 
apparently caused by the fact of the seats running lengthwise. 
Watch some time when you are riding in an omnibus the eyes of 
the man seated opposite. If not engaged with a newspaper it is 
ten to one that he is looking at the contents of the shop windows 
or the names below, just to kill time. First he glances slightly 
ahead of the ’bus staring at the objects that catch his eye, and 
as the ’bus moves along his eyes turn back for a moment and then 
shoot ahead again. This constant shifting of the eyes is even more 
rapid if a passenger watches the people on the pavement instead of 


A GEYSER IN LINCOLNSHIRE 


An artesian well, 157 ft. deep, which has just been sunk on the borders, 
of the fen country. It throws up 6,000 gallons of water every hour 
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the shop windows. During half-an-hour’s ride- 
his eyes will unconsciously have twitched 
backwards and forwards with a regularity 
which at first merely produces a feeling of 
fatigue but subsequently develops into a. 
habit which remains even when the cause of the twitching is removed... 


‘Toys from Street Blocks.—The principle of economising waste: 
product has received a new illustration in the use which has been 
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This house was once inhabited by Burke and Hare, the notorious murderers and’ 
body-snatchers. It is now being demolished by order of the municipal authority 


of Edinburgh 


devised for the discarded wood blocks with which the London roads. 
are paved. Several toy manufacturers now purchase these blocks 

which are not damaged in the process of being torn up for the pur- 

pose of making the cheap toys out of them.’ Owing to the fact that 

the raw material is purchased so cheaply the home manufacturers. 
are ina position to considerably undersell the foreign competitors. 

Hitherto Germany has enjoyed a monopoly in the English toy: 
market. Even cheap labour cannot place the toys upon the market 

at the same price at which the English manufacturer is selling his. 
products and at a profit highly satisfactory to himself, — 


Mr. Carnegie’s Manager.—Mr. C. N. Schwab, the manager of 
the great American Steel Trust, draws the biggest salary of any manager 
in the world. On the lines of the true American Whittington he: 
started his career as stage-coach driver, and first made the acquaint-- 
ance of Mr. Carnegie when he went to him to look for an engineer- 
ing job in connection with the building of the Carnegie steel works.. 
That was just nineteen years ago. Mr. Schwab is now thirty-nine 
and is drawing a salary of £160,000a year, Unlike Mr. Cecil Rhodes, 
he considers that marriage is absolutely necessary to success, his. 
theory being that a bachelor cannot concentrate all his thoughts on 
his work. Mothers with eligible daughters will probably agree with: 
Mr. Schwab on this point. 


Toys for Millionaires.—Inventors have outdone themselves this- 
year in the way of Christmas and New Year toys. One West-end’ 
establishment laid in a stock of some 960 varieties of dolls, ranging, 
in price from 1s. to £30 apiece. This year the prima-donna doll is. 
singing Christmas carols by means of a phonograph, while the old 
squeaking mamma doll has had to takea back seat. These phonograph. 
dolls run from £30-up to any price according to their size and the 
quality of their clothing. For the young masculine mind wild 
animals are all the rage this year. Crouching lions, rampant tigers,. 
toy terriers, elephants, sheep, and cows that can be milked are- 
reproduced with great fidelity to nature. 

Their skins are of the real kind, and all can speak in what the- 
toyman calls their natural voices. These animals cost from £2 to £5. 
One large toy shop was showing last week a stock of bulldogs as. 
large as life. The dog has the tail of a pig in his mouth, and by 
winding up the two the dog jumps about shaking the squeaking porker 
in his mouth, Toy theatres are fitted throughout with electricity, the 
footlights being tiny electric bulbs. A theatre 2 ft. high with twa: 
curtains, three complete sets of scenes including “ wings,” “ flies,” 
and characters for a popular five-act play, sells for £6. Less: 
elaborate theatres can be purchased for £1. 
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St. Moritz in Winter—Skating on the Engadine Lake. 


SOME OF THE COMPETITORS 


Not to know the Engadine in summer or 
in winter is not to know one of the most 
exhilarating experiences that life can give. 
Who that has been to and fro between St. 
Moritz and Pontresina, or between St. Moritz 
and Maloja, who that has scoured the surround- 
ing valleys and climbed the Piz Languard and 
the!Schafberg or crossed the Roseg Glacier, but 
has had a never-to-be-forgotten experience, 
But if Pontresina be the centre of attrac- 
tion in the summer St. Moritz is avenged 
in the winter, for that beautifully-situated 
village, two miles from Pontresina on the 
way through the Maloja Pass, is then the 
scene of the utmost gaiety and life. 

Invalids and would-be invalids are 
vety much in evidence, the beautiful lake 
is covered with ice, the fir trees with snow, 
and skating competitions are the order of 
the day. In a recent competition, illustrated 
here, the four judges were: Sir Coleridge 
Grove, military secretary to Lord Wolseley; 


MR. 


Photographing some of the skaters 


ST. MORITZ 


JUSTICE BARNES 


at St. Moritz 


IN THE ENGADINE VALLEY 


IN A SKATING COMPETITION AT THE ENGADINE 


Mr. H. W. Topham, the well-known 
mountaineer; the Rev. C. Watson, who is 
considered the “father” of English Enga- 
dine visitors; and Dr. Holland, British 
vice consul and founder of St. Moritz as 
a health resort in winter. Among the 
candidates in the competition were Mr. 
T.G. Walker, Senior Wrangler and Fellow 
of ‘T'rinity College, Cambridge. Mr. Walker 
is considered the greatest living authority on 
the flight of boomerangs and he has learnt 
skating on mathematical principles, 

The St. Moritz first-class skating test 
is administered with great severity and 
it is considered a proof of fine English 
figure -skating to be able to pass it. 
Three lady visitors and perhaps forty 
of the male sex have up to now succeeded 
in passing it. The ladies are Miss Aubrey 
le Blond, Miss Catherine Wilson, and Miss 
Lottie Dod, the famous lawn-tennis player 
of seven or eight years ago. 


A photograph taken by moonlight with an exposure of two hours and a half 
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THE HUMOUR OF LIFE~—As seen by Tom Browne. 


THE CAROL-SINGER 


II 


THE “PATLER 


With Prempeh to the Coast.—The ap- 
pointment of the new Chap!a:n-General has 
aroused fresh interest in the Ashanti expedition 
of 1895-6. Of the troops taking part in that 
memorable bit of work the 2nd Battalion 
West Yorkshire Regiment were most pro- 
minently concerned. Major Henry Walker, 
whose portrait is given herewith, commanded 
the rear guard on the return to the coast, and 


MAJOR HENRY WALKER 
Who brought back King Prempeh to the coast 


had charge of that mischief-making monarch, 
King Prempeh. Major Walker, who is now 
in the reserve of officers, like Major-General 
Kitchener, served in the famous old 14th, 
with which he shared in the Afghan War. 
By way of recognising the work of the 14th in 
the Ashanti campaign the Governor of the 
Gold Coast presented to the 2nd Battalion 
some of the trophies taken from Prempeh’s 
palace at Kumasi, including the state chair of 
Ashanti, Prempeh’s bed, state umbrellas, and 
two war drums with a human skull attached. 


A Generous General.—The public as a 
body have few opportunities of knowing to the 
full how generous are many naval and military 
officers. Asa rule the service donor does not 
let his left hand know what his right hand 
does, but there are many sailors and soldiers 
who are well aware of the benevolence of 
superior officers. Amongst men who have 
given large financial help to schemes for 
bettering the condition of the soldier are 
General Sir Frederick FitzWygram, Bart. 
formerly Inspector-General of Cavalry, and 
colonel of the 15th (the King’s) Hussars. 
When in his earlier years he was serving in 
India Sir Frederick presented £10,000 to a 
fund for providing better accommodation than 
then existed for the wives and families of 
soldiers during the hot season, and that is one 
only of his many acts of generosity. 


Peculiarities of the 15th.—The regiment 
of which General FitzWygram is colonel has 
two distinct peculiarities of dress. One of 
these is the Austrian imperial lace which has 
been worn by the officers for more than a 
century. It has a singular origin. The 15th 
in 1794 acquitted themselves exceptionally 
well at Villiers-en-Couche, where by a brilliant 
charge they prevented the French from 
making the Emperor of Austria a prisoner. 
His Majesty in recognition of this act granted 
the lace, and to each of the eight officers 
engaged he awarded the. Order of Maria 
Térésa. The other peculiarity is borne on 
the shabrack, which possesses a_ special 
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device of regimental badge and crossed flags in 
gold and colours, the flags serving to comme- 
morate the large number of standards taken 
by the regiment in Germany. The officer 
commanding the 15th at a review in Hyde 
Park on July 23, 1763, presented to his 
Majesty no fewer than sixteen stand of 
colours which had been captured in battle by 
the 15th. 


A Lucky Band.—lIt is a long time since 
the British Army contained such a lucky band 
of officers as that which is at present 
serving with it. The war in South Africa 
has been a bitter experience for the 
majority of those who have been asso- 
ciated with it. There is scarcely an 
English family upon which it has not 
told heavily, but to the keen soldier it 
has been that fortunate opportunity for 
which he craves. He has been quick to 
see his chance and take advantage of it, 
and the result is that there are now men 
at the top of the military tree who a 
couple of years ago were unknown to the 
world and despairing of ever enjoying that 
large element of luck which is essential to the 
advancement of even the ablest of men. 


Promoted for Distinguished Service.—The 
lucky band referred to is headed by the 
Adjutant- General, Lieut.- General Kelly- 
Kenny, remembered in the North-Eastern 
District as a most capable and energetic 
member of the staff. Coming next in order 
ofseniority are Lieut.-Generals Lord Kitchener, 
Sir A. Hunter, Hon. N. G. Lyttelton ; Major- 
Generals Sir H. M. L. Rundle, Sir H. C. 
Chermside, Sir John French (local lieutenant- 
general), Sir Ian Hamilton, Sir R. Pole- 
Carew, Knox, Sir W. G. Nicholson, Wynne, 
Douglas, Smith-Dorrien, Kitchener, the Earl 
of Dundonald, Paget, B. M. Hamilton, Baden- 
Powell, and Sir A. Gaselee. 
All these officers have been 
promoted for distinguished 
service—service which, with 
rare exceptions, has been per- 
formed in connection with the 
present war. They form a 
brilliant band, and upon them 
rests in very great part the 
future welfare and efficiency 
of the British Army. 


A Survivor of the ‘ Bir- 
kenhead.”—A somewhat be- 
lated honour has been paid 
to Sergeant John Drake, 
Royal Marine Light Infantry 
(retired), who has received the 
medal for meritorious service 
with an annuity of £10. He 
has seen plenty and varied 
service, including the Crimea 
and the Mutiny, but he has 
cause to remember much 
more terrible times, for he was 
senior sergeant of marines on 
board the Birkenhead when 
she was lost, and was one of 
the few survivors rescued after 
hope was abandoned, Before 
being picked up he was cling- 
ing to a spar for twelve hours 
in a shark-infested sea. It is 
nearly fifty years since the 
Birkenhead was lost. 
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Honorary Naval Officers.—There is a 
small band of distinguished men who have 
been long associated with the Royal Navy 
without having held rank on the active list. 
These are honorary lieutenants in the Royal 
Naval Reserve, and have as their oldest 
member Lord Colville, whose seniority datcs 
from March, 1864. Amongst his comrades in 
the list of honorary lieutenants are Lord 
Brassey, the Marquis of Ailsa, the Marquis 
of Ormonde, Sir George Douglas Clerk, Bart., 
Mr. Thomas Gibson Bowles, Lord Iveagh, 
and Sir R. H. Williams-Bulkeley, Bart. So 
far there has been no call upon the patriotism 
or nautical experience of these naval officers, 
but we may be sure that in time of need the 
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illustrious example of Mr. Bowles ashore 
would be an incentive to gallant deeds afloat. 


Admiral and Town Councillor.—Like the 
late Admiral Sir George Elliot, Admiral 
Francis Arden Close is a stout supporter of 
the system of naval volunteers, and he still 
hopes that the Royal Naval Artillery Volun- 
teers will come to life again. The admiral 
was actively associated with the Bristol 
brigade of the defunct corps, and he was on 
November 1, 1892, elected a member of the 
Bristol Town Council, a rare example of a 
retired flag officer concerning: himself with 
local government. The admiral’s service at 
sea began in the forties, when he shared in 
the defence of Monte Video, and later he 
saw active service in the Far East and the 
Crimea. 


15TH HUSSARS 
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JOTTINGS OF A JOURNALIST. By C. K. S. 


N r. C. L, Hind, the editor of the Academy, has just gone off on a 

holiday that will give him his first experience of Italy. Mr. 
Hind is a very accomplished journalist, and many years ago I 
remember him as writing in the G/ode quite the best art notes I had 
then seen in a newspaper. For a long period he edited the Pa// 
Mall Budget, and gave that paper a genuine distinction up to the 
moment when by a sudden whim the millionaire proprietor, Mr. 
Astor, decided to discontinue it. For five years or so Mr. Hind has 
been editor of the Academy newspaper, and under his control it has 
always been interesting, not the least of his talents being the faculty 
for surrounding himself with exceedingly capable colleagues, Mr. E. 
V. Lucas and Mr. Wilfrid Whitten in particular having displayed 
a peculiar talent for literary journalism. 


envy Mr. Lewis Hind his first experience of Italy, a first visit to 
Venice and Florence, to Rome and Naples, and assuredly it isa 
journey that it is well not to take too early in life. Macaulay, one 
romembers, expressed his delight that before visiting Rome he had 
stored up great funds of knowledge concerning its history—and, indeed, 
any one of the principal cities of Italy is an inexhaustible field. It 
would be easy to write many columns on that subject, but the Italy 
of to-day offers plenty of friendly greetings to the literary English- 
man. In Venice, for example, you may meet that delightful family, 
the Montalbas, and perchance Mr. Barrett Browning, although Mr. 
Browning does not visit very frequently the Palazza Rezzonicco where 
his father died. In Florence you will meet Mrs. Ross, the daughter 
of Lady Duff-Gordon and the granddaughter of Sarah Austin. You 
will also meet Signor Villari, the historian of Florence, and his 
charming English wife. You may meet Miss Helen Zimmern and 
Miss Babington Rose, who is of the family of Lord Macaulay, while 
the Villa Landor, Landor’s old house, is in the possession of an 
accomplished American who delights to show his rare treasures, 
among them, perhaps, the finest collection of Dante that exists. 


hen one arrives in Rome one is surrounded by delightful 
people, English and American, although one will miss Mr. 
Stillman, the Z%es correspondent, who was so courteous to the 
visitor of a few years back. I do not, however, know of any famous 
literary Englishmen at present permanently resident in Rome. To 
visit Naples is inevitably to visit Sorrento, where Mr. Marion 
Crawford has a beautiful house. Altogether no one whose privilege 
it is to edit a literary journal has any need to feel the slightest 
suzgestion of loneliness in a trip to Italy. 


understand that Mr. T. W. H. Crosland is about to resign his 
position as assistant-editor of the Outlook. Mr. Crosland is 
responsible for the Odes that appear in the Oxtlook from week 
to week—quite the wittiest things in latter-day English humorous 
journalism. I would suggest to Mr. Burnand that he should secure 
th se odes for Punch. Were Punch to publish Mr. Crosland’s odes 
and a weekly cartoon by Mr. F. C. Gould it would undeniably 
strengthen its humorous side. If Mr. Gould can delight us with 
six cartoons weekly in the Westminster Gazette he could certainly 


give a seventh to Punch without undue fatigue. 


nother humorous contribution to journalism that I look forward 

to every Saturday is Mr. L. F. Austin’s “ Passing Mood” by 
“Jaques” in the Daily Chronicle. Here we have a delicately 
humorous presentation of life that has no parallel now that Mr. 
James Payn is gone. Mr. Austin keeps happily clear of the 


bitterness of politics. 


am very sorry to see that Mr. Nicol Dunn has taken the chair- 
manship of the London division of the Institute of Journalists. 

I count Mr. Nicol Dunn one of the very greatest journalists in 
England. He is certainly the most brilliant of the younger men ; 
he has that extraordinary breadth of mind which is essential to 
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the first-class editor, and he has given a splendid added vitality to: 
the Morning Post. 
become officially associated with the Institute of Journalists ; that 


But, as I have said, | am sorry that he has 


body has always been primarily a comic institution, affording no 
real presentation or representation of English journalism on its. 
intellectual side. There is nothing funnier, perhaps, except it 
may be the “F.S.A.” and “ F.R.Hist.S.,” than to see a man write 
“F.LJ.” after his name. But perhaps a year’s work in connection. 
with the Institute will not be without its value to Mr. Dunn, for that. 
gentleman has a keen sense of the ridiculous. 


] find the following in Mr. Locker Lampson’s Patchwork :— 
CLERGYMAN : What is a miracle ? 

Boy: Dunno. 

CLERGYMAN: Well, if the sun were to shine in the middle of the 
night, what should you say it was ? 

Boy : The moon. 

CLERGYMAN : But if you were told it was the sun, what should: 
you say it was ? 

Boy: A lie. 

CLERGYMAN : I don’t tell lies, 
sun, what would you say then ? 

Boy: That yer was drunk ! 


Suppose I told you it was the: 


see that the pleasant literary gossiper of the G/ode refers to Litera- 
zure as “a journal in which no manis allowed to deal a foul blow 
against a personalenemy.” I wonder if there is any paperin England 
in which a man is allowed to “deala foul blow against a personal 
enemy”? At this moment I am inclined to believe that people who 
think there is in English journalism and English literature any 
stiletto work going on take life too seriously. It is quite true that a 
number of men are frequently made the subject of attack. Mr. Watts-- 
Dunton, for example, wrote Ay/win, and it was praised in a hundred 
journals. What more natural than that there should be one or two: 
people who felt the praise was being overdone and that somebody 
should “go for” Mr. Watts-Dunton? When Mr. Edmund Gosse 
writes a book there is always somebody in Blackwood or elsewhere: 
who talks with undue frankness about Mr. Gosse, but I do not 
believe anything very bitter underlies this. I doubt if there is. 
anyone alive who has not a kindly feeling for Mr. Watts-Dunton. 
and Mr. Edmund Gosse. 


I rather think that this question of the way in which criticism is. 

taken is very much a matter of temperament, particularly 
between the Scot and the Englishman. I as an Englishman, for 
example, enjoy frank speaking ; if I think a book bad or a criticism 
foolish I like to say so with due emphasis, but I expect to shake 
hands with the man I have criticised and to be forgiven at least 
within a month, and everything to be as it was before. Your Scot 
does not always see things in this light ; he takes life more seriously 
and he is sometimes inclined to resent the mildest of “chaff.” 
Having praised, for example, George Douglas’s Howse With the 
Green Shutters \ find that | have made several Scots friends very 
angry. But that book was written by a Scot ! 


y the way, I understand that Literature is for sale, so that any 

enterprising capitalist who requires a newspaper all to himself 
I shall regret any change, for Literature has. 
Its illustrated supplements in particular 


may now have one. 
been admirably done of late. 
are well worth preserving. 
rs. Wilfrid Meynell, the poet and critic, who went to America 
for a three months’ holiday and who contemplated a return 
at Christmas-time, will actually remain away for fully six months. 
She is staying in California with her friend, Miss Agnes Tobin, the 
“A.T.” to whom her little volume of Later Poems, just published 
by Mr. John Lane, is dedicated. 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


Week by Week. 


R. N. Speaight 
MRS. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON AND HER CHILDREN 


Mrs. Farquharson is the wife of Mr. Alexander Farquharson of Invercauld, Ballater, whom she married in 1893, and sister 
of Sir Richard Musgrave of Edenhall, Cumberland. She has two children—-Myrtle, born in 1897, and Sylvia, 
born in 1899 
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The Romance of a Will.—‘ The Hermit 
of Lathrisk ; or, the Missing Will,” suggests 
the title of a feuilleton or a shilling shocker far 
more than an event in real life, yet the hermit 
of Lathrisk was a very real person, and the 
story of the will being found sewn up in the 
dress of a lady has not yet been proved to 
be a fiction. The details of this astonishing 


THE ROMANCE OF THE MISSING \/ILL 
The figure seated in the middle is Mr. Maitland-Makgill-Crichton-Johnston, the 
i laird of Lathrisk, whose ownership is said to be threatened by the discovery 
of a will which has been found sewn up in a lady’s dress 


story, which has been agitating Cupar for the 
last fortnight, are briefly these : A certain Mr. 
George Johnston was owner of what are 
known as the Lathrisk estates near Cupar, 
some of the most valuable property in Scot- 
land. On his death no will could be found, 
and the Lathrisk estates passed to one of his 
relatives, Mr. Maitland - Makgill - Crichton, 
while his movable property was inherited by 
Mr. Henry Maitland of Balmungo. 


A Distant Relationship.—As far back as 
1794 a Crichton had married a Johnston, so 
the relationship between the previous pro- 
prietor of Lathrisk and the present laird is 
fairly remote. On coming into the property 
Mr. Maitland-Makgill-Crichton assumed the 
additional surname of Johnston. He is a 
young man of just twenty-one years of age 
who lives with his mother and sister on the 
property, and is immensely popular with the 
tenants, All went uneventfully till about a 
fortnight ago, when it was announced that 
there had been found in the dress of a lady 
who died in 1875 a will signed by Mr. Johnston, 
the Lathrisk hermit, in which he bequeathed 
one-half of his property to a Miss Margaret 
Preston and the other half to her sister, Miss 
Anne Preston, It is likely that the end of this 
romantic story has not been heard, but for the 
present one can only await further exciting 
developments. 


A Ducal Breach of Promise Case.—Miss 
Portia Knight, the young American actress who 
has brought an action for breach of promise 
of marriage against the Duke of Manchester, 
is the daughter of Colonel Knight, an 
eminent lawyer and politician of Salem, 
Oregon, U.S.A., who served with distinction 
as colonel of the 1st Delaware Cavalry in the 
Confederate forces during the Civil War. Miss 
Knight, whose mother has been dead several 
years, graduated at the Snell College, Oak- 
land, California, in 1894, and while there 
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determined to adopt the stage as a profession. 
Unknown to her family through the intro- 
duction of the Mayor of San Francisco she 
obtained an 
engagement 
with the well- 
known _ trage- 
dian, Frederick 
Ward, making 
her début as 
Madeleine in 
Belphegor, 
afterwards ap- 
pearing in the 
leading 7éle of 
King Lear, 

Miss Knight 
next joined a 
stock com- 
pany, playing 
a fresh prin- 
cipal part each 
week during 
- ~the season of 
thirty - six 
weeks; her 
last — appear- 
ance prior to 
her present 
engagement 
ata erryus 
Theatre was 
with Lytton Sothern at the Lyceum Theatre. 
New York. She arrived in London about 
two years ago with letters of introduction from 
the three judges of the Supreme Court, the 
two senators, and the governor of Oregon, her 
native state, to the American ambassadors in 
Paris and London, the governor suggesting to 
Mr. Choate that she should be presented to 
her late Majesty Queen Victoria. 


Stuart _ 


News from 
the Riviera.— 
The season 
seems to begin 
later every year 
on the Riviera 
and is conse- 
quently shorter 
than . formerly 
for it does not 
last any later. 
People who a 
few years ago 
used to come 
in November 
now do _ not 
think of com- 
ing before the 
end of Decem- 
ber or January. 
The Carnival, 
programmes of 
which have, by 
the way, re- 
cently been 
published, is, 
if anything, to be on a grander scale than 
ever this year. At Nice the first battle of 
flowers is arranged to take place on January 30 
and at Cannes on February 18. King Car- 
nival XXX. is due in his airship at Nice on 
January 26. 

Nearly all the well-known faditués of 
Cannes society are now back, recent arrivals 
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including the Grand Duke Michael and 
Countess Torby. Prince and Princess Czar- 
torisky are back at the Villa Soligny. Miss 
Waterlow joined Sir Sydney and Lady 
Waterlow at Monterey on December 5. Cap- 
tain Green and his daughter-are back again 
at Villa Clementine. Lady Alfred Paget and 
Miss Paget recently returned to the Chateau 
Garibondy, near Ranguin. Prince and Princess 
Radziwill are also back at Les Dunes. 

Rumour is very persistent with regard to 
the possible visit of King Edward to the 
Riviera next spring. At the general meeting 
of the Cannes Regatta Club the president 
stated that he had certain information that 
King Edward would come to Cannes for 
three or four weeks during the regattas, 
Princess Beatrice is expected to come to the 
Riviera about the end of January and will 
probably stay with the Empress Eugénie at 
Villa Cyrnos, Cap Martin. The King of the 
Belgians will pay a short visit to his property 
at Beaulieu soon and spend some time at Nice 
later on in the season. Mr. Vyner is again at 
the Chateau Ste. Anne at Cannes. Lord 
Brougham and family arrived at their villa, 
Chateau Eleanore, on December 23. 


A Social Diary.—The payment of the 
death duties on the Sefton estate, which will 
amount to a very large sum as the succession 
is from a brother, will hamper the new Lord 
Sefton forsome time. The Duke and Duchess 
of Hamilton on their return from the honey- 
moon will go to Wilbury Park, Wilts, for the 
remainder of the hunting season. The Duke 
of Rutland will pay a few visits in January, 
but otherwise he will remain at Belvoir Castle 
until the end of February, when he and the 
duchess will go to the Riviera. The Countess 
of Crawford intends to spend some weeks 
abroad and will not return to England until 
after the opening of Parliament. There will 
be a great gathering of all the family of the 
Duke of Abercorn and the allied families in 
London in January to attend the wedding of 
Lady Gladys Hamilton. By the bye the duke 


PRESIDENT LOUBET SHOOTING AT RAMBOUILLET 
The President is the figure in front of the others 


is not only the most powerful peer in the 
whole of Ireland, but he is also the male 
representative and head of the powerful Scots 
house of Hamilton. The Duke and Duchess 
of Westminster intend to have a series of 
shooting parties at Eaton Hall in January in 
order to finish off the season. Saighton 
Towers will be shut up during that month. 
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MRS. STEWART MACKENZIE 


From a painting by Ellis Roberts now on exhibition at the New Gallery 
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LORD BURGHERSH 


Is the eldest son of the Earl of Westmoriand and 
a nephew of the Duchess of Sutherland 


The Health of the Czarina. —Owing to 
reports as to the delicate condition of the 
Czarina’s health St. Petersburg spent a very 
quiet Christmas, and the pious moujik is 
already offering up prayers for an heir to the 
throne. Meantime, another curicus rumour 
has got abroad amongst the people to the 
effect that, according to the prediction of a 
wise woman, her Imperial Highness will have 
six girls before she gives birth toa son. A 
similar story was at one time current about 
the German Empress, who had six sons before 
her only daughter was born ; but in the case 
of the Empress I fancy the prophecy came 
after the event. ‘That, however, will not pre- 
vent credulous folk from watching with confi- 
dence for the fulfilment of the parallel predic- 
tion just mentioned. 


Some Absurdities of Precedence. — In 
matters of precedence there is a lamentable 
divergence between ancient custom and the 
hard facts of modern life which it would 
be well to rectify before the coronation comes. 
At present the order of precedence is at least 
two centuries behind the times, Take the 
members of the Government alone. The Lord 
Chancellor, the Lord President of the Council, 
the Lord Privy Seal, and the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, all of whom hold 
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comparatively unimportant offices, have their 
places duly assigned ; but with the exception 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Secretaries of State the members of the admi- 
nistration who really count are not so much 
as mentioned in the recognised tables of 
precedence. 


The Pariahs of the Cabinet.—In virtue 
of his office the Prime Minister, the most 
important and powerful personage in the 
Empire, has no place in the list. No doubt 
if there were a Lord High Treasurer he would 
be entitled to come after the Archbishop of 
York and before the ordinary peer temporal, 
but as the office has been in commission 
since 1714 the Lords of the Treasury, who 
divide the dignity, are obliged to forego the 
precedence. Even the First Lord himself has 
no claim to consideration. Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
being a plain commoner, takes his place 
amongst the mere esquires, whilst his friend 
and colleague, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, as a 
Secretary of State, marches some twenty-six 
degrees before him sandwiched between 
bishops, barons, and minor officers of the 
household on the one hand and the sons of 
the smaller peers on the other. 


Other Great Officers Ignored. -When 
there was a lord high admiral he had a 
front place at all public functions, but the 
Admiralty being now in commission the Lord 
Chamberlain takes no cognisance of his 
representatives. -So far as that official is 
concerned the present “Ruler of the King’s 
Navee” has no real existence ; neither have 
the President of the Board of Trade, the 
President of the Local Government Board, 
the President of the Board of 
Agriculture, nor the great pro- 
consuls who represent royalty 
in Ireland, India, Canada, and 
Australia, not to mention the 
smaller fry of colonial governors 
and lieutenant-governors. An 
earl marshal the court functionary 
knows and respects, and he 
accords him particular promi- 
nence; but such unimportant 
individuals as the commander- 
in-chief or the mere admiral or 
field-marshal as such are too 
insignificant to be included in 
his general scheme of things. 
If the Sovereigns had not the 
good sense to assign them special 
places at coronations and other 
court functions they would be 
compelled—unless their personal 
rank secured them from the 
indignity—to file in at the tail of 
the procession after the youngest 
son of the newest-made knight 
who has secured a competence at 
the counter. 


The New Peerage.—For a 
democratic people our Yankee 
cousins show rather an undue 
desire to add to the already over- 
grown ranks of the British 
aristocracy. At one time their 
newspapers discover a ‘Lady 
Mary Manors,” whose taste for 
the occult leads her to leave her 
ancestral halls to study the 
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horny palms of the American plutocracy 
and who cheerfully pockets the “ insult” if 
those palms are crossed with silver. Then 
we are introduced to the blue-blooded washer- 
woman who “all for love and the world well 
lost”? forsakes the gilded saloons of the great 
to follow the man of her choice. And now 
we have the beautiful young lady publisher, 
who is heir to the broad acres and derelict 
millions of “Lord George Hume of Dum- 
fries,” and who aspires to be chatelaine of 
Carlaverock Castle. These are but some of 
the creations of a few short weeks. With 
time and opportunity the expert of the 
yellow press may hope eventually to rival the 
feats of his irresponsible brother of the 
boulevards. 


The King’s New Books.—The King has 
endorsed the appreciation the Princess of 
Wales recently bestowed on the Guild of 
Women Bookbinders. Hearing that the 
annual sale of their work was fixed for the 
16th of last month at Sotheby’s, as stated in 
THE TATLER some time back, he ordered them 
to be sent across to Marlborough House first 
for his inspection and selected five of the 
choicest volumes. These were London in 
Song, a volume compiled by Wilfrid Whitten 
and bound in green morocco with a floral design 
involving seventy separate inlays ; Alfred de 
Musset’s Za JA/ouche, bound in red morocco 
with a fine border design that includes forty- 
eight tulips inlaid in green morocco, while the 
doublures of red and green morocco are 
further enriched with ninety-two water lilies 
inlaid in yellow leather and a wealth of gold 
tooling ; an illustrated edition of Zennyson’s 
Poems with woodcuts by Millais and Horsley, 
bound in dull red morocco with gilt edges 
and covered with seventeen blue leather 
inlays and eighty-one inlaid red and blue 
flowers. 


4 Pepctpeartce, 


Speaignit 


LADY WINIFRED GORE 
Is the half-sister of the Earl of Arran 
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“HALL BARN,” 


Where the Owner of the “ D.T.” Lives. — 
“Hall Barn,” the seat of Sir Edward Lawson, 
the proprietor and editor of the Daily Tele- 
graph, where the Prince of Wales has 
been staying, has a particular interest on 
account of the fact that it stands very near 
the site of “ Gregories,” the house in which 
Edmund Burke spent a great portion of his 
later life. We all recall that after the 
acquittal of Warren Hastings in 1795 Burke 
devoted himself at Beaconsfield to the growth 
of his trees and the management of his farm. 
It was here that all the late years of his life 
was spent, even to his death in 1797. Fox 
proposed for him a funeral in Westminster 
Abbey, but Burke had left instructions in his 
will that he should be buried in the parish 
church at Beaconsfield, and there one will 
find a tiny slab underneath the pews to com- 
memorate the spot, while on the adjoining 
wall there has been placed within the last few 
years a medallion portrait of the great orator 
and statesman. 


THE HUSBAND OF THE ‘‘LEGITIMIST” QUEEN OF ENGLAND 


Prince Ludwig Ferdinand of Bavaria 


Where George, Prince of Wales, has been staying 
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A Former Owner,—‘‘ Hall Barn” itself in 
an earlier form was the home of Sir Edward 
Waller, who wrote Oz a Girdle and so much 
besides that is beautiful in poetry. The 
existing house was built in1712. William 1V. 
and Queen Adelaide were entertained here 
by a former owner. 


The ‘‘Legitimist’ Queen.—Prince Lud- 
wig of Bavaria is interesting to us mainly as 
the husband of the princess whom the “ Legi- 
timists*’ believe to be the real Queen of 
England. Prince Ludwig is the son of the 
Regent and will succeed to the throne. 


An Automobile Peer.—Lord Carnarvon, 
who is the High Steward of Newbury, has 
just presented to the Mayor and Corporation of 
that town a richly-chased silver 
loving cup in commemoration 
of the accession of King 
Edward VII. and the opening 
of the new century. Lord Car- 
narvon, who is one of the few 
young Englishmen who can claim 
to be as well known in Paris 
as in London, was one of the 
first to intrcduce the automobile 
craze into England. Hemarried 
in 1895 Miss Almina Wombwell, 
whose mother was one of two 
pretty French girls who both had 
the good taste to marry English- 
men, Mrs. Womowell’s sister 
being Lady Howard of Effing- 
ham. Miss Wombwell, besides 
being a pretty blonde, had also 
the good luck to be a god- 
daughter of Mr. Alfred de Roths- 
child, and the superb gifts 
showered upon her at the time of 
her marriage by him and other 
members of the Rothschild 
family are still remembered by 
those fortunate enough to see 
them. Lady Carnarvon has a 
great affection for Paris, where 
her toilettes at Longchamps 
excite a most flattering amount 
ofenvy. One of Lord Carnar- 
von’s sisters is Lady Burghclere. 
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SIR EDWARD LAWSON’S SEAT IN BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


Isabel Marks 
HOW A MARQUIS CARRIES HIS CORONET 


The silk loop has been specially provided for 
the coronation 


To Carry their Coronets.—The advocates 
of woman’s rights must view with much 
favour the regulations governing the manu- 
facture of the coronets to be worn by peers 
and peeresses at the coronation next June. 
In the various details of ornamentation which 
designate the respective rank of the wearers 
these do not differ in the slightest detail, In 
but two respects only do they vary—in the 
manner in which they are worn and in size, 
for albeit that both brains may be of equal 
value, yet the lady carries hers within a 
smaller compass. Few of the coronets worn 
upon former occasions are still to be seen, and 
rare indeed is it for the makers to receive an 
order similar to that given to Messrs. Elking- 
ton, the King’s silversmiths, to match for his 
wife the exact shade of velvet cap used in the 
coronet of a certain noble lord when Queen 
Victoria was crowned and to be worn at King 
Edward’s coronation by his descendant. These 
head-gear consist of a silver-gilt circlet with 
embossed replicas of precious stones, real 
gems being in this respect strictly confined to 
the use of royalty, mounted upon a red velvet 
cap finished with a gold tassel, lined with 
white silk wadded to fit the head of the 
wearer and provided with strings for carrying 
purposes. They are assumed but for a few 
minutes during the coronation service proper 
when the King has just been crowned by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 


EAE EAGER 


LORD HINDLIP’S EIGHT HORSE-POWER, 


“ Cociety ” has never shown itself very much 

inclined for pioneering work, in this 
country at least. A new movement, a social 
amelioration, an invention of general utility, 
has usually been pushed forward by the great 
mass of professional and commercial English- 
men, and often in face of no little opposition. 
This is not necessarily the remark of a cynic, 
and it is made here for the purpose of empha- 
sising the fact that when “society ” has come 
to adopt any such advance it is something of 
a proof that it is genuine and lasting. 


t is easy to see that the history of the 
bicycle is repeating itself in the case of 

the automobile, though with the important 
difference. that there is little likelihood of a 
“boom.” The greater cost and complexity of 
the self-propelled vehicle will make its wide 
adoption less sudden, but it will on that 
account be the surer; there will be no going 


‘* BENZ 


back. The motor car has had to fight hard for 
its existence since the first run to Brighton in 
1896. Ridicule, company-mongering, and 
repressive legislation have done their worst, 
but the motor has. ‘‘come.” The Hon. 
Arthur Stanley is the third son of Lord Derby 
and is in the diplomatic service. Our illus- 
tration shows the littlé car, a ‘ Progress,” 
which he bought recently of Mr. Lea, the 
Liverpool agent. Mr. Stanley is delighted 
with his experience of the pastime. 


eke vehicles af Messrs. Benz of Mannheim 

have been greatly improved in the last 
year or two, though they retain the well-tried 
form which Benz, who was one of the chief 
pioneers of the automobile movement long 
ago, then gave them. 


ord Hindlip, Lord Howard de Walden, 
,_,’ Mr. Alfred Cholmeley, and many others 
have vehicles of this type... The Right Hon. 
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A. J. Balfour has been an owner and 
driver for a length of time. The picture 
represents his De Dion voiturette. Similar 
little carriages are in the hands of Sir Saville 
Crossley, Bart., M.P., Viscount Fincastle, 
V.C., the Earl of Harrington, the Right Hon. 
H. Plunkett, M.P., Sir J. Dickson Poynder, 
Bart., M.P., the Master of Ruthven, Lord 
Savile, Lord Willoughby de Eresby, and a 
host of other people of note. 


“he three-wheeler illustrated is the “ Cen- 
tury”? jtandem of the Hon. Leopold 
Canning, heir tothe Barony of Garvagh. This 
is a type of vehicle which stands midway 
between the voiturette class on the one hand 
and the quadricycle on the other. It is of five 
horse-power and entirely British made. The 
front sea is hung on long cee springs, and is 
extremely easy. Mr. Canning, however, as 
will be seen, piles his luggage and spare tyres 


THE RIGHT HON. A. J. BALFOUR’S 


*DE DION” 
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The “ Powerful” electromobile charging at Carlisle 
on return from Glasgow 
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upon it in the extensive journeys which he has made 
throughout the British Isles and France. In the 
course of one of his tours he crossed the Esterelles 
from Frejus with full load at fifteen to twenty miles 
an hour, proving that there is ample power in propor. 
tion to the light framework of the machine. 


assing from the smallest of the vehicles which we 
illustrate to the largest, the fifty horse-power 

“ Napier ” is hardly a carriage for ordinary pleasure pur- 
poses in this country, but: it is ‘a remarkable car in its 
way. The photograph shows its owner, Mr, Mark 
Mayhew, who was returned to the London County 


THE HON. ARTHUR STANLEY'S CAR 
Driven by Mr. Ford 


Council at the last election on a “ rapid- 
transit” ticket. This is the first English- 
built car which ever competed successfully 
in an international event, as it did a few 
weeks ago in the hill climbing race at Cote 
de Gaillon. It is also the identical car 
which was driven in the Paris-Bordeaux 
and Paris-Berlin races. The Motor Power 
Company make, of course, “ Napier” cars of 
less gigantic proportions which have done 


The circular picture, by Argent Archer, shows Mr. Roger W. Wallace, K.C., 


the first chairman of the Automobile Club 


THE GARE EE 


Argent Archer 


MARK MAYHEW, L.C.C., ON HIS FIFTY HORSE-POWER “NAPIER” 


very well for steady out-and-home or touring purposes, as 
Mr. Kennard of “ The Barn,” Market Harborough, and 
others can testify. 


Finally, there are the electromobiles, and among these 

must be placed first that of Mr. R. W, Wallace, K.C., 
the chairman of the Automobile Club. Mr. Wallace is an 
expert in electrical matters and has written a standard 
book on patent Jaw. He has guided the club from its 
earliest days to its present position of influence, with a 
membership of nearly 1,200 and acontinual growth which 
is making its present premises too small; he will soon 
have the satisfaction of seeing the club installed in a fresh 
house in a central situation and having accommodation 
for eighty automobiles, 


‘The “Powerful,” belonging to the British and Foreign 

Electrical Vehicle Company, was the only electric car 
which took part in the recent anniversary run to Southsea. 
Five passengers were carried a distance of ninety-six miles 
at a cost of 6s. for current, and the average 
pace was just fourteen miles an hour 
The same car accomplished a tour of 1,200 
miles through Scotland last September, so 
that the electromobile, though specially suit- 
able for town work, has proved itself equal 
to almost anything that can be required of a 
motor car. The picture shows the way in 
which the batteries are charged at town 
lighting stations and such places, 


Milne 


The Hon. Leopold Canning touring in Scotland last summer on his 
five horse-power “Century” 


ai 


RHE TAREE Te 


The Bran Pie 


he New Year is here again. It is an entirely irrational and 
arbitrary point of time, but any date must be that. So by 
general consent of civilised states, excepting Russia, we take stock 
of our respective businesses or other concerns at the end of Decem- 
ber and open a fresh diary on January 1. Thus the New Year is 
invested with a certain conventional solemnity, and foolish people 
even sit up more or less convivially to hear the bells clash out the 
local midnight hour. Yet nothing is altered, except a figure in the 
date of the year. Why should we make resolutions for the coming 
year? Why not resolve what we see to be proper at the time when 
it occurs to us? Almanacks were made for men, not men for the 
almanack. ‘There is no necessary reason in the nature of things or 
men why January 1 (or the First of Moses, as Mr. Frederic 
Harrison and the other Positivist possibly. still call it) should 
be a day for good resolutions, any more than the festival of 
St. Paul should be devoted to writing epistles, or that of St. Thomas 
to indulging in reverential. doubt. The earth has come to a par- 
ticular point of its orbit round the sun, which point, for convenience 
of measurement, is taken as the beginning of the yearly revolution. 
Dates of months and days- mean that the earth is a certain 
distance from that arbitrary point at a given time. Anniversaries 
merely imply that the globe is near the position in space in which 
it was when something once happened. There is nothing more 
thrilling in this than in the inscription F.P. 8 ft. 4 in., or S.C. ro ft., 
which we see on a wall; indeed, there may be times when these 
statements havea positive value and usefulness to the fireman or the 
turncock, and through him to the imperilled householder whose 
flues or drains have gone wrong. 


Upon the thirty-first December 
| had a dream, which |. remember. 
Methought | journeyed up to town, 
And then, in‘order to go down, 
Was packed into a hollow cube, 
Lift of the Bidenary Tube, 
And down we went. So far, you'll say, 
My dream might happen any day. 
Just so; but then | thought, in sleep, 
The lift went deeper, and more deep. 
The air felt warmer; to my view 
The incandescent lights burned blue, 
And an insistent sulphur smell 
Proclaimed us on the way to—— 

Well, 
Whatever place it was, we got there; 
The air was close and rather hot there. 
The gate slid back with grating push, 
But showed no train to Shepherd's Bush; 
Instead of that'l saw alone 
A mighty hall of carven stone 
With slabs of living granite paved 
(Most of them lavishly engraved). 
And lamentations seemed to sound 
As from some cellar underground, 
A dreary subterranean thunder 
Of groans and grumblings somewhere under, 
And I recalled to mind with dread 
What Dr. Samuel Johnson said, 
And (though my memory is scanty) 
Something | saw somewhere in Dante. 


Chiselled- upon those cruel flags 

Were moral sentiments and tags, 

And all the usual contributions 

To human New Year resolutions. 
Then came the name of one accursed, 
The year, and January first. 


| saw such touching lines as these: 
“In future | will strive to please, 

And while | vigorously act, 

To speak with courtesy and tact.” 

The signature, | grieve to say, 

Began “Right Honourable J ——” 


Another long inscription ran: 
“ll be a patriotic man, 
Nor keep my friends in sore suspense 
By hanging hyphened on the fence. 
Oom Bannerman shall never ramble 
Upon commando, sniping Campbell, 
But both shall stand with dauntless breast 
For Britain——” | forget the rest. 


One mighty stone seemed to extend 
Right down the hall from end to end, 
Inscribed as far as eye could reach 
With fragments of a lengthy speech; 
The latest line of all revealed, 

‘This stone was laid at Chesterfield.” 


A sense of awful presage broke 
Upon my mind—and | awoke! 


ADRIAN Ross. 
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A Letter on Recent Books 


yY Dear Mr. LOVELACE,—Sir Edward Hertslct’s ecol- 
lections of the Old Foreign Office (John Murray), though 
more interesting, are no less tantalising than Hamlet’s mck 
confidences to Horatio. ‘‘ But that he is forbid to tell the secrets of 
his prison house” what tales Sir Edward could unfild of his own. 
exy eriences of fifty-six years’? and of his father’s fifty-seven yeats’ 
service in the Foreign Office! Sir Edward, however, is discretion 
itself, and his recollections are interesting chiefly for the green-room 
glimpses of Prime Ministers they give you, often trivial, but always 
characteristic. Especially characteristic, perhaps, are the anecdotcs 
of Lord Palmerston, whose chauvinism was so resented abroad that a 
case of table knives having apparently the detestable name 
Palmerston—(“ Palmer and Son” really)—stamped on the blades 
was stopped at the Austrian custom house as designed for the 
overturn of that Empire! Lord Beaconsfield’s compliments to Sir 
Edward are pleasant to read and were obviously and amply earned. 
“My dear Hertslet,” said the late Sir Stafford Northcote to Sir 
Edward, “my father wants to know what you have been saying to 
the Prime Minister, for he says he never saw him more animatcd 
at a Cabinet Council than he was to-day. He gave the Cabinet 
an account of the various wars that had taken place in Europe in 
modern times and how they were terminated, and explained the 
difference between a truce and an armistice in a manner which quite 
surprised the Cabinet.” Lord Beaconsfield, in fact, had been 
speaking from a brief supplied him at a couple of hours’ notice by 
the encyclopeedic Sir Edward ! 

Perhaps the most interesting story, and certainly the most 
interesting illustration, in Mr. Harry Furniss’s Confessions of a 
Caricaturist (two vols., Fisher Unwin) have for their subject Lord 
Beaconsfield. “I never said that in my life,” shouted Mr, Gladstone 
in interruption to a quotation of Disraeli’s from a recent speech of his 
opponent’s. Disraeli remained absolutely silent for three whole 
minutes to the consternation of the House, who supposed him to be 
ill, and then repeated the whole of Gladstone’s speech, including the 
disputed passage. Beginning at this passage he hed mentally, 
during those three minutes’ silence, worked backwards till he had 
recovered first its context and then and thence the whole oration. 
The picture of Lord Beaconsfield which faces this story is in Mr. 
Harry Furniss’s own opinion the best extant portrait of his lordship, 
but, judging by the tone of the rest of these two interesting and 
amusing volumes, I venture to think that his judgment on a point of 
this kind is inclined to be perhaps a little partial. How strange, by 
the way, the irony of fate by which Disraeli’s great opponent, 
Gladstone, should owe his immortality to the derisive pencil of Mr. 
Harry Furniss. “When the glamour of Mr. Gladstone’s personality 
is forgotten what will be remembered? His figure, his face—and 
shall I say his collars ?—the collars I invented for grotesque effect.” 

Mr. Herbert Woodfield Paul, on the other hand, seems to think 
that Gladstone will be remembered in history for other things than 
Mr. Harry Furniss’s collars—for all the foremost reforms, in fact, of 
his generation. The mere list of them given in Mr. Paul’s terse and 
judicial Life of William Ewart Gladstone (Smith and Elder) might 
make a Liberal forgive him the disruption of his party and a Liberal 
Unionist forget his Home Rule crusade. 

Mr. Paul’s book is a miracle of felicitous condensation, due to its 
having been originally written for the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy, whose editor—though it was pain and grief to him—had to 
cut it down to a third of its original size. Here, however, the trun- 
cated statue is restored to its due proportions and to its original 
grace. The happiest explanation of the seemingly interested incon- 
sistencies of Gladstone, referred to by Mr. Paul in his preface, was 
that offered by Archdeacon Denison at a public dinner given to 
him by the clergy of Bradford in acknowledgment of his stalwart 
opposition to the Liberal leader. The archdeacon broke one of those 
sultry silences which occur occasionally during even a clerical dinner 
by saying, “ Gladstone is the most conscientious man in Europe!” 
And after the clergy had stared, first blankly at him and then 
amazingly at one another, he added, ‘‘ But he changes his conscience 
every week.” Is it too late to recommend to you a really charming 
New Year present? A new edition of Mr. W. D. Howell’s //alian 
Journeys (William Heinemann) exquisitely illustrated by Mr. Joseph 
Pennell. It is forty years since the book first appeared, and in 
that time there have been many changes not in Italy only but in 
Mr. Howell’s judgments. In his graceful “confidence” Mr. Howell 
himself admits a doubt not only of the perfection of his taste and 
the infallibility of his judgment, but of the sincerity of his feelings and 
the veracity of his statements when he wrote the book ; and in this 
new edition. he shows his repentance not by confession merely 
but by reparation.—Believe me, my dear Mr. Lovelace, yours very 
sincerely, MILES BARRY, 
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MUSIC, AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


Downey 
MISS BEATRICE EDWARDS IN “A CHINESE HONEYMOON” AT THE STRAND 


She plays the part of the Chinese Princess, Soo Soo, who is in love with Tom Hatherton (the tenor, of course 
play F : ) 
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Miss Adeline Genée in “Old China” at the Empire. 
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“Here We are Again 2 the Clown at the Pantomime. 
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Miss Louie Freear in her Dressing-room at the Strand. 


COPYRIGHT FLASHLIGHT PHOTOGRAPH SPECIALLY TAKEN FOR THIS JOURNAL. 


This picture, taken by Mr, F.:G, Hodsoll, shows Miss Freear in the gorgeous raiment of the Princess Soo Soo's maid of honour 
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The Humour of “A Chinese Honeymoon” 


Now being played at the Strand Theatre. 


MISS DAINTON AND MR. RIGNOLD 


MR. PICTON ROXBOROUGH MISS DAINTON AND MR. RIGNOLD 
As Mr. and Mrs, Pineapple; he does not know that As Hang Chow, the gigantic Emperor of As Mr. and Mrs, Pineapple; he does not know that 
he is flirting with his wife fiang Ylang he is flirting with his wife 


Libretto by George Dance. Music by Howard Talbot. Produced October 5 

Hang Chow Emperor of Ylang Ylang Mr. Picton Roxborough HiLang - - - Lord High Admiral - 
Chippee Chop - Lord Chancellor” - - Mr. E, Boyd-Jones Tom Hatherton 
Mr. Pineapple Elderly English bridegroom - Mr. Lionel Rignold Soo Soo 

, are ay ; ATA - Miss Marie Dainton + Yen Yen .- -| ' ; .» \- +. Miss Jessica Lait 
Mrs, Hineapble His young bride } ~. Miss Gracie Leigh Sing Sing. - -§ Soo Soo's Maids of Honcur | ~ = Miss Fanny. Wright 
Florrie - - - ; Miss Fay Wentworth Mt Mi - - - -\ A wattress - - - Miss Madge Temple 
Violet - - -> Mrs, Pineapple's bridesmatds Miss Blanche Thorpe Mrs, lirown - The official mother-in-law - Miss M. A. Victor 
Millie -  - - Miss Florence Burdett Fifi - - - Waztress at the hotel - - Miss Louie Freear 


- - Mr. Percy Clifton 
-  Pineapple's nephew - - - Mr. Leslie Stiles 
= : : Hatherton’s Chinese love - Miss Beatrice Edwards 


pea 


Hana 


MR. AND MRS. PINEAPPLE AND THE LATTER’S BRIDESMAIDS ON THE HONEYMOON TOUR 
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Miss Louie Freear in “A Chinese Honeymoon” at the Strand. 


Hana 


Miss Freear plays the part of Fi Fi, the little Chinese “slavey,” and in the course of her performance impersonates some well-known conductors, 
such as Mr, Sousa 
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“A Chinese Honeymoon” at the Strand. 


Hana 


This picture shows Mr. and. Mrs. Pineapple, played by Miss Marie Dainton and Mr. Lionel Rignold, They take their honeymoon in China, where Mr. Pineapple 
flirts while his wife pouts 
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An Amusing Song from “Shock-headed Peter.” 


REFRAIN. 


Adapted by Philip Carr and Nigel] Playfair from the well-known pictures 3 
and verses of Struwwelpeter. Music by Walter Rubens. At the Ene. ie rae 
Garrick Theatre every afternoon at 3.15 aed areal: kag speeki” 


‘Spare the rod but foil child.”"—New Motto p— -———} 


Shock-headed Peter - - : Mr. Lawrence Grossmith 

Augustus - - - - Mr, Cairns James 
Fidgety Phil (a chubby lad) Mr. H. M. M. Woodward 
Papa - - - - Mr. Henry Latimer 

The Blackamoor— - - - Mr. Isaac de Vine 

Mintz Cats ( Mr. Robert Earle 
Mauntzs §~  ~ \ Mr. Fred Zietz 

Mamma - - - - - Miss Kate Bishop 
Foolish Harriet - - - - - Miss Nina Boucicault 


Incidental dance by Miss Violet Somerville 


Not too slowly cab. dies, and the . 2. grees, and the 


As he trudged a. long to school It was 
Uncu he wand.ered, on . ly think To — the 
Two Hu. mane So. cle. ty men Hooked poor 


ways John. ny's rule To be © look. ing at the sky, But he 
ve . ry drink, And he stared up at the sun. Oh: he 
-ny out a. gain, Wet all ov . er Ty where, Clothes and 


twos and threes, shout . ed 


ne. ver turned his tye On what be. fore him lay —_ 
thought tt was such fun, While the ish in dis.) may__ 
arms and face and hair; And the ish . 5 » two,  three,— 


[ibe We oy 
with writ . Ing— case in hand, He 

step more, oh! sad to tell! Head . long 
they popped, the mo. ment after, And they 


last Verse. 


(pope SES eT ee 
it 2nd Versen, 


stroll, you un . det. stand, Through the streets, or else when fine, * All 4 = 
in poor John. ny fell; And he lay there on his face. With his Salt ins Me oj ee John - ny. Bead ain erg Aish aie 
said to him with  laughter™Sil ly lit . tle John. ny. look. You have Z 


Copyright MCMI by Enoch & Sons 


*“ JOHNNY HEAD-IN-AIR ” 


Reproduced by permission of the publishers, Enoch and Sons, 14 and 14a, Great Marlborough Street, W., from the vocal score-of Shock-headed Peter, 
issued by them at 4s, net 
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“Shock-headed Peter” at the Garrick Theatre. 


MISS NINA BOUCICAULT AS HARRIET WITH THE TWO CATS 


~ Sbtes 


'SHOCK-HEADED PETER AND HIS OUTRAGED FAMILY 


The figures, from left to right, are—Mamma (Miss Kate Bishop) and Papa (Mr. Henry Latimer); Shock-headed Peter (Mr, Lawrence Grossmith); Harriet (Miss Boucicault) 
Fidgety Phil (Mr. Woodward); and Augustus (Mr. Cairns James) 
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Mr. George Edwardes and his next Production at Daly’s. 


r. George Edwardes, the manager of the 
Gaiety and Daly’s, the owner and 
producer of Kit¢y Grey at the Apollo, and a 
partner in the successful Ave You a Mason ? 
at the Shaftesbury, holds a position in the 
theatrical world that makes him an unique 
figure there. An Irishman by parentage he 
was born in England, and as a young man 
placed all his hopes on obtaining a commission 
in the army. To that end he directed his 
studies, but when out of 500 candidates for 
forty vacancies he found himself just beaten, 
being forty-second on the list, he decided not 
to make a second attempt at competitive 
examination. His cousin, Michael Gunn, 
who died just a few weeks ago, was at that 
time partnering D’Oyly Carte in producing 
the comic operas of Gilbert and Sullivan at 
the Savoy Theatre, and to his cousin young 
Mr. George Edwardes became secretary. 


T° the advice, the example, and the training 

that he received from Michael Gunn 
Mr. Edwardes attributes his own success as a 
manager. The experience that he gained at 
the Savoy, together with working hard to 
make himself master of every detail of the 
business in which he embarked, created the 
talisman with which he made the Gaiety a 
prosperous and popular playhouse. At that 
theatre, where he first experienced the pleasures 
and responsibilities of management, his partner 
was Mr. John Hollingshead. Their joint pro- 
duction was the well-remembered Little Jack 
Sheppard, described as “a burlesque operatic 
melodrama in three acts by H. Pottinger 
Stephens and William Yardley.” It was in this 
that Fred Leslie first appeared at the Gaiety, 
making a big hit as Jonathan Wild, whilst 
Miss Nellie Farren as Jack Sheppard became 
if possible a still greater favourite than ever 
with the light-hearted patrons of that theatre. 
The initial performance of Little Jack Shep- 
fard took place on the night of December 26, 
1885, and in the following year Mr. George 
Edwardes became the sole manager of the 
Gaiety, a responsibility that he has held 
without interruption ever since. 


Ze here is hardly any necessity to enumerate 

here all the comic operas, burlesques, 
and other plays that Mr. Edwardes staged 
since that December night in 1885. They are 
legion. Most of them are half forgotten now ; 
yet some of them, like Dorothy, ran for years 
The dust is gathering on the names of many 
of the authors, composers, and theatrical stars 
that made successes ten or fifteen years ago. 
Those of them that are stars to-day have 
moved with the times, have altered their 
methods, and sought success in new rdéles. 
Plays very quickly become  old-fashioncd. 
The public taste requires new sensations. 
Mr. George Edwardes as the inventor of 
musical comedy beat the public by creating a 
taste for something entirely new whin at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre he produced the first 
musical play and called it Jz Town. Since 
then he has produced them in response to the 
demand that continued to grow until other 
managers at home and in America tried to 
inyprove on his idea by making them more 
irresponsible but not more beautiful in the 
staging. A Gaiety Girl, one of the first of 
the series, is still remembered as one of the 
best though it lacked some of the lively spirit 
that The Toreador, now at the Gaiety, pos- 
sessxs. At Daly’s he has produced three 


musical plays, all of them successes, getting 
long runs so that the months ran into years. 
The first was Zhe Geisha, the second A 
Greek Slave, the last, Sax Toy, only taken 
off in its twenty-eighth month. Of these 
Mr. Edwardes personally prefers A Greek 
Slave. He does so because of its music. 
It was, however, the least successful, a result 
that may possibly be attributable to the 
weakness of the story in the second act. 


t will be noticed that the scene of each story 
in the plays at Daly’s has been laid in a 
foreign land. Japan, ancient Italy, China, 
each in turn was seized on for the oppor- 
tunities afforded to get colour. In the next 
play, due at Daly’s during the present month, 
England will furnish the locale for the story. 
There will be two acts, the first taking place 
in a rustic and beautiful village of Devon- 
shire; the second, a gorgeous interior at 
Whitehall, where a cabinet minister enter- 
tains at Downing Street the political and 
artistic society of London. The chief 
characters in the story include a village 
Sans-Géne, a prima donna, an officer’s ser- 


Asquith 
THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF MR. EDWARDES 


vant, and a naval officer. The cast is one 
of great length, and amongst those who have 
been allotted parts are Miss Evie Greene, Miss 
Maggie May, Miss Lottie Venne, Miss Lilian 
Elde, Mr. Huntley Wright, and Mr. Hayden 
Coffin. The book is by Mr. James Tanner, 
written from a story suggested by Mr. George 
Edwardes. The music has been composed 
by Mr. Lionel Monckton. To judge by the 
popularity of his previous compositions, to- 
gether with what Mr. Edwardes says of the 
work that he has turned out for the new 
piece, Mr. Monckton has availed himself to 
the full of the opportunity that Daly’s will 
afford him to identify his name with a big 
success, 


Or branch of Mr, Edwardes’s enterprise 
that demands a great deal of attention 
is the organising of first-class companies to 
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tour his Gaiety and Daly’s plays in the pro- 
vinces, in Ireland, and in Scotland. Some- 
times he will have as many as a dozen 
companies on the road and two or three in 
South Africa. At one time he used to send 
English companies to America, but as he 
never had time to cross the Atlantic to look 
after his interests he changed his plans and 
now leases his productions to American 
managers. For the Continent he adopts the 
same arrangement. 


Moly all the stories that form the basis 

of his plays have been his own. He 
knows exactly what he wants and so usually 
selects his theme. For his next piece at the 
Apollo, written by Paul Rubens, he intends 
with Zhe Three Little Maids—a very pretty 
and catchy title by the way—to submit a piece 
that will, like Az¢ty Grey, enable him to 
dispense with a great strong chorus. He 
thinks there is a big public that wants quality 
instead of quantity—a Haymarket comedy 
enlivened with some ballads—and he intends 
to cater for that public. In The Three Little 
Maids the number of people engaged will be 
few, but they will be good. Each of them 
when alone on the stage will be capable of 
entertaining an audience that likes a god 
play and a snappy little song sung by Miss 
Ada Reeve or a ballad by Miss Edna May, 
and so on. Care will be taken as far as 
possible so that the music shall brighten and 
not interrupt the action of those pieces. Mr. 
Edwardes seems to be deeply in earnest about 
the value of this class of stage play. He 
thinks it is going to monopolise a lot of public 
favour, and when that opinion is held by him 
it is safe to say he is more than likely to be 
on the right track. His good judgment and 
luck are worth a great deal of consideration, 
and he certainly intends to trust them both in 
this case. 


At Daly’s he does not intend to alter the 

class of production that has secured to 
that theatre a great reputation for brilliant page- 
antry. The Gaiety, too, will still go on with 
its merry, sparkling, and irresponsible musical 
comedies, its dances, show girls, and big 
chorus, The same thing, too, will continue 
when the old Gaiety has had its day and 
Mr. Edwardes transfers his interests, and he 
hopes his friends too, to the new theatre that 
he expects to open in its p'ace, only a few 
yards away, in the Strand next Easter twelve- 
months. 


s Mr. Edwardes unfolded his plans he sat 
by the fire in his office smoking all the 
time. In the waiting-room outside there were 
many to see him; it had been so all day— 
a stream of callers. He did not look tired, 
and he probably was still far from the end 
of his day’s work. His office does not close 
until 11 p.m. His private office in Wellington 
Street is a handsome workroom, and amidst 
the many interesting pictures and souvenirs 
that appeal to a stranger entering there none 
are likely to distract him for long or often 
from the occupant of the chair at the writing 
table. Mr, Edwardes, without being known 
by appearance to many people outside the 
theatres, is as well known by name in these 
islands as are the most popular actor-managers 
that come before the footlights every night in 
the year. 
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Miss Decima Moore as the Swineherd at the Royalty. 


DRAWN BY C. A. BUCHEL 


Mr. R. C Herz, stage-managed by Mr. Holbrook Blinn, the adapter of The Cat and the Cherub, produced a version of Hans Andersen's story, The Swineherd and the 
Princess, at the Royalty on December 19. Miss Decima Moore makes a charming Swineherd, Miss Phyllis Broughton is the Princess and Mr. Herz appears as the King 
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MISS KAREN BRAMSEN (violinist) 


r. Newman began his Promenade Con- 
certs at the Queen’s Hall again on 
Boxing Day and will continue them nightly 
until February 1. This afternoon he is giving 
a special New Year’s concert. The Saturday 
Symphonies will not be resumed until 
February 1. The London Musical Festival 
is announced for April 28 to May 3. 


M*s Karen Bramsen is a young Danish 

violinist who made her first appear- 
ance in London about a year ago, and has 
since had great successes both in private and 
public and has also had the honour of playing 
before the Queen. She has studied under 
MM. Johannes Wolff and Ysaye, and is a 
sister of the talented ’cellist of the same name. 
She is a native of Copenhagen. 


M iss Henriette Murkens, the violinist, made 

her first appearance in a chamber 
concert at the early age of ten, then entered 
the Conservatoire of the Hague, and was the 
first lady student to receive the diploma of 
that institution. She then went to Paris and 
studied with Professor Leonard. It was at 
this famous teacher’s Saturday reunions that 
she made the acquaintance of such distin- 
guished artists as Joachim, Clotilde Kleeberg, 


MISS ELISE JORAN (pianist) 


pa ret 


MISS HENRIETTE MURKENS (violinist) 


Concert-room. 


Elliott & Fry 
MISS EVANGELINE FLORENCE (soprano) 


Ysaye, Bertha Marx, and Sivori. Joachim 
has always taken the greatest interest in her, 
and she usually goes and plays to him when 
he comes to London. Miss Murkens has 
toured Australia, Tasmania, and New Zea- 
land. She resides in London. 
Me Maud Powell (violinist) was born in 
Illinois. She studied in Paris and 
Leipzig, and was for one year a pupil of 
Dr. Joachimin Berlin. She has played in her 
native country at the New York and Brooklyn 
Philharmonic Concerts and with the Thomas 
Orchestra, everywhere creating a genuine 
sensation by her fine playing. Since she 
came to London she has appeared at the 
Philharmonic, and in the provinces at the 
Hallé Concerts at Manchester and the Liver- 
pool Philharmonic, and made an extensive 
American tour last year. Miss Powell was 
especially complimented by Dr. Dvorak him- 
self when she played his concerto. She plays 
on a valuable violin, a Guarnerius, of which 
she is very proud. 
Mes Grace Woodward is a granddaughter 
of the Rev. Charles Woodward, at one 
time head master of Sydney College, New 
South Wales. To her mother she owes both 
her voice and her first vocal training, which 
was entirely without any ulterior professional 
purpose. The first definite step towards the 
concert-room was taken when Joseph Maas 
heard her voice. Then she began study 
under Mr, William Shakespeare, Signor Luigi 
Vannucinni, and Mr. Santley. 
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MISS MAUD POWELL (violinist) 


Mé*s Elise Joran, the young American 

pianist, will be heard very frequently 
during the coming season both publicly and 
privately. She is the younger sister of the 
well-known operatic singer, Miss Pauline 
Joran, who retired from professional life on her 
marriage with Baron de Bush in 1899, The 
sisters have always travelled and studied 
together, here and on the Continent. Miss 
Joran has toured with Madame Adelina 
Patti. 


M*® Evangeline Florence’s early life was. 

spent at Cambridge, Mass., where she 
was born. Her first real public perform- 
ance was in the opera of J/ar¢ha in Boston, 
and a great sensation was caused by 
Miss Florence’s repetition of the last part 
of “The Last Rose of Summer” an octave 
higher than the key in which it is written. 
For a long time after she arrived from 
America she studied with Mr. George Henschel 
and other eminent teachers, and has led a 
very busy life. She has been for several 
years the leading soprano at the London 
Ballad Concerts, and has sung at the Birming- 
ham Festival, the Three Choirs Festival, and 
met with extraordinary success in her tour in 
Australia. 


Langfier 
MISS GRACE WOODWARD 
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Wiel Taibilaige 


DISMISSED WITH COS7S 


A Domestic Duologue. 


CHARACTERS. 


Mr. Charles Parch (a young barrister). 
Dorothy Parch (his wife). 


SCENE. 
Side lawn at Mr. Parch’s Surrey Villa. 
Time : June. 

(Mr. PARCH, right centre, on lounge 
chair, cross stage head 0.?., reading paper. 
Mrs. PARCH, /e/t, in low wicker chair, with 
small work table to left. PARCH appears 
highly interested and amused, occasionally 
shaking with suppressed laughter. As 
curtain rises MRS. PARCH ts watching him 
intently, and after a few moments takes up 
her fancy work—a slipper. Clock strikes 
eleven in house.) 

DOROTHY (without looking up—quietly) : 
Charlie! (Pause, PARCH still engrossed ; 
then louder.) Charles! (Still no response.) 
Er, Mr. Parch !!! 

CHARLES (flinging aside paper, sitting 
half up): Eh, what? Oh, you were 
speaking then? (Zhrows away cigarette, 
yawns, and sits over edge of chair.) Well, 
what’s the matter now? Cook given notice 
or the housekeeping money run short? My 
dear girl, you know I told you only last week 
I couldn’t spare 

DOROTHY: Then you can spare yourself 
the trouble of imagining things that haven’t 
happened. I spoke because you seemed so 
highly amused that J—— 

CHARLES (ditterly) : Is that all ? Humph ! 
Suppose you’ve no objection toa fellow having 
an occasional smile? Goodness only knows 
I get little enough time for amusement and 
leisure in these high-pressure terms. (Yawzs 
and opens cigarette case.) 

DoroTHyY: Poor overworked creature. 
Pray don’t let me disturb your precious 
moments of ease and pleasure. Don’t con- 
sider me, I’m only your wife. (Sighs and 
resumes work.) 

CHARLES (regarding her dubiously— 
aside): Sulks again eh? (Pause.) Well, 
the daily female explosion exhausted 1’ll 
resume a Daily Mail report. By Jove, I must 
bring that remark into one of my next cases, 
if it wouldn’t be likely to make his lordship 
jealous and spoil my suit. (Picks up paper.) 
Let’s see. How far did I get? Oh yes, ha, 
ha, ha! ho, ho, ho! Well, of all the cham- 
pion idiots! I say, Dolly, just listen to this 
—breach of promise—Mr. Justice Scalder— 
yesterday. (Qvotes.) 


‘Thine eyes are like the stars above, 
Thy cheeks a flushed Aurora. 
Who is this peerless maiden fair ? 
Tis she—my little Laura.” 
(Falls back laughing.) 

DOROTHY : I suppose it ##s¢ sound funny 
to some people ! 

CHARLES: Funny ? Positively screaming. 
How a man in his sane senses could compose 
such rot beats me entirely. ‘‘’Tis she, my 
little Laura.” Oh, Laura! Then—then the 
judge asked him what he meant by asking 
the girl to marry him when he had barely 
enough to subsist on himself. He replied, 
ungrammatically, “She said she’d wait on 
me.” 

DoLiy: A peculiar characteristic of her 
sex more extensively portrayed after than 
before matrimony! But you interest me; go 
on. 


By 


CHARLES : Asked by plaintiff's counsel on 
what he based his rights and hopes of a suc- 
cessful wooing, he put forward his rich here- 
ditary endowments, that is, he claimed direct 
descent from Alfred the Great. His lordship 
thereupon remarked that the latest Alfred 
was looking decidedly small, and suggested a 
possible diminution in his august ancestor’s 
posterity. 

DorotHy: A remark in evident equality 
with the pervading vein and tone of his lord- 
ship’s humour. 

CHARLES (sitting up with professional 
air): But, my dear Mrs. Parch, don’t you— 
can’t you—see the utter imbecility of a man 
laying claim to a supposed exalted social 
status and inherited virtues, proofs of the 
actual possession of which he cannot possibly 
produce ? 

DOROTHY: Certainly, But the case in 
point is scarcely unique. I was once 
acquainted with a man who laid pronounced 
claims to a round dozen virtues, but when, as 
you say, it came to 

CHARLES (swzsPictously) : Who was that ? 
Friend of yours did you say ? 

DorotuHy (lightly): 1 won’t expose him, 
besides you wouldn’t recognise him now from 
his personally confessed attributes. We're 
not very friendly now, I must admit (sig/s). 

CHARLES (sourly): Should hope not, 
indeed, a fellow like that ! But to return to 
the original argument and introduce a little 
closer comparison to illustrate my views in a 
sharper and more “ homely ” light, so to speak. 
We're a staid, thoroughly settled down married 
couple, so I don’t think I need hesitate. Now, 
Mrs. Parch, suppose it had been my, in fact 
our, deplorable fate to have attracted public 
attention under similar unfavourable circum- 
stances? (Pauses.) 

DorotHy (¢dly) : Well, go on. 

CHARLES: Now, what would you have 
thought of me had I attempted to gloss over 
my behaviour with the hare-brained plea that 
I could prove my direct descent from, well, 
say those thingumy-jigs with long tails Darwin 
wrote about that existed before Adam and 
Eve did? (Faces her with superior smile.) 

DoROTHY (guzetly eying him criti- 
cally): 1 should have thought, Mr. Parch, 
what a “ come-down ” for your family. 

CHARLES (sharply frowning) : Eh, what? 
’Pon my word, Mrs. Parch, I hardly know 
how to reply to you. You appear to me to be 
growing more of a conundrum every day. 

DOROTHY (demurely): A woman, Mr. 
Parch, is a natural conundrum no wise man 
ever attempts to answer. 

CHARLES (faken aback): Then—then I’d 
better give you up entirely. Anyhow, I still 
maintain that this fellow (/apping paper) 
Alfred the Great, fathead, deserved all he got. 
Now (rising proudly, with thumbs stuck 
in waistcoat) if V’d had the case to decide 
I’d have had him locked up as irresponsible 
for his own actions. 

DOROTHY (glancing up): And the woman 
who placed implicit belief in all he told her, 
Mr. Parch ? 

CHARLES (bluntly): Had her locked up, 
too, as conscious aider and abetter. 

DoROTHY (thoughtfully) You seem to 
have made rapid advancement in your pro- 
fession of late. 
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Warden 


Ellerslie. 


CHARLES (wonderingly): 1? In what 
way do you mean? 

DoROTHY : That you so presume to sit in 
supreme judgment on a distressed fellow 
creature. 

CHARLES : I have every confidence in re- 
marking, madam, I consider myself fully 
capable of doing credit to the throne of justice 
were I suddenly called upon at this moment 
to uphold the position. 

DOROTHY (rising and putting down her 
work): Then I see no reason why I should 
not put you on trial at once! (Goes off to 
house L.) 

CHARLES (staring after): Now what on 
earth is that woman up to now? I merely 
state the simple fact of my perfect ability to 
pass an approved and just decision, and then she 
says she’s going to “put me on trial.” I'll be 
the whole court rolled into one before she’s 
finished, only to find herself nonsuited. The 
law’s mixed enough already, but by Jove! I’m 
thinking if all defendants had the option of 
pronouncing their own sentences, things’d 
look pretty gloomy in the Government 
stone-quarrying trade. But let’s hear the 
end of little Alfred and his loving Laura 
(resumes paper, sits, and quotes aloud). 
“Considering the undisputed documentary 
evidence as produced and read, the jury with 
little hesitation awarded the plaintiff £250 
damages, and his lordship, Mr. Justice Scalder, 
in heartily endorsing their verdict, alluded to 
defendant’s behaviour as heartless and repre- 
hensible in the extreme” (puts down paper). 
Two hundred and fifty pounds! ’Pon my 
word, ’tis marvellous what an intelligent body 
of jurors can manage to squeeze out of a man 
who isn’t worth a brass farthing! (Enter 
Mrs, PARCH with paper.) Well, Mistress 
Portia, and hast thou a brief for me? 

DoROTHY (seating herself): Thank you, 
me lud, I prefer to state the case, and thou 
canst sit in solemn judgment on the offender. 
But, stop a minute, thou shouldst first be be- 
wigged (rises and takes up slipper which 
she presently proceeds to arrange on his 
head). 

CHARLES (slyly): Not the first wigging 
I’ve had from you, my dear! But proceed to 
quote for my time is precious (DOROTHY 
resumes seat and paper). 

DoROTHY (with a legal air): Me lud, I 
beg to submit the following evidence in sup- 
port of my client—— 

CHARLES (interrupting) : But, my learned 
friend, isn’t this plunging rather ahead into 
things scarcely customary in strict legal pro- 
cedure ? 

Dorotuy (frankly): Very possible. But 
you see I’m conducting this case from my own 
and the public point of view. To resume: 
On a certain date defendant addressed a letter 
to the plaintiff couched in the following en- 
dearing terms (gwotes): ‘“ My dear old girl!” 

CHARLES : Idiot ! 

DorotHy (looking uf): 1 bow to your 
lordship’s terse remark and am somewhat 
inclined to agree with your lordship, though 
not entirely as yet. 

CHARLES: Why not pray? What right 
had he to address a presumably prepossessing 
and youthful lady as “ My dear old girl” ? 

DOROTHY (sweetly): I believe it is custo- 
mary in certain cases to—— 
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CHARLES: Customary be hanged! A 
woman doesn’t mind being alluded to on 
judicious occasions as a dear little kitten, 
but attempt to call her an old cat and—and, 
well, there’s my point. 

DorotHy: It would do with a bit of 
sharpening—but I'll get on. (Quotes) 
‘““Though only four days have elapsed it 
seems as many weeks, dearest, since I 
impressed the parting chaste salute on your 
marble brow.” 

CHARLES (éreaking in): Stop a moment, 
please. We'll just analyse that briefly. 
Four days seem to him as many weeks, eh? 
That’s the dreamy effect of love. Let him 
purchase the Lucyclopedia Britannica or 
a bicycle on the monthly instalment system 
and then he’ll discover that four weeks seem 
as many days. That’s the rude awakening 
of modern business principles. ‘‘ Since I 
impressed the parting chaste salute on your 
marble brow.” ’Pon my word! the fellow 
writes as if the girl were a stone image 
instead of animate flesh and blood. 

DorotTHy: Does sound a bit chilly, 
doesn’t it ? 

CHARLES: Saluted her marble brow, did 
he? Lalways understood that an impassioned 
lover arrived at that stage and position took 
a less lofty view of the situation and descended 
six inches lower. 

DorotHy : He did—at least I—I expect 
he did. (Quotes confusedly.) ‘Shall I ever 
forget that night—four nights ago, darling ””— 

CHARLES (with a huge sigh): What an 
eternity ! 

DorROTHY (froceeding) : “ When we stole 
away together from the crowded rooms that 
seemed to stifle us with their giddy frivolity 
and blaze of light, and under the dim canopy 
of nature, with only the twinkling stars as 
witness, I pou.ed into those coral ears my 
halting, tender avowals.” 

CHARLES: Now just listen to that. A 
practical, unblushing admission that he 
hustled the girl out of an overheated ball- 
room straight into a damp garden to make a 


New Year on the Riviera. 


he little town, scarcely more than a 

village, lies inland some half-dozen 

miles in a cradle of comfortable hills, whose 

suminits lie gently jagged upon the sky-line 

and whose knees are swathed with goodly 
chestnut woods, bare still in winter nudity. 

And to-day the sun shines, the sky is blue, 
and the campanile is white upon it; the 
people flock to the church from its own parish 
and from many parishes round, for this 
presépio is reputed, the finest on all the 
country side. 

It has been laid out since before Christmas, 
at first only the crib proper, but with many 
more incidents than some cribs show, the 
journey of the Holy Mother through cornfields 
and vineyards, the heavenly choir singing to the 
shepherds, the roofs and spires of Bethlehem 
town and the sacred manger on a larger scale 
at the top with the Blessed Virgin and 
her little Gesti receiving the adoration of the 
humblest of the faithful. But each day fresh 
improvements have been added, and last 
night “I tre Ré¢ Magi” made a wonderful 
advance through an Italian landscape and 
behind a disproportionately large star and 
finally arrived in the holy presence. 

The prevést has excelled himself this year ; 
he has a new cappellano—a young man who 


proposal he might just as advantageously 
have whispered whilst they sat out on the 
stairs or behind the conventional palm tree 
in the conservatory. Criminal negligence I 
call it. It must have been fearfully cold for 
the poor girl. 

Dorotuy : It was. 
pose it must have been. - 

CHARLES: Of course it was, because the— 
er—(hesitates) stars only twinkle in frosty 
weather. Poured his tender avowals into 
her coral ears, did he? What rot. Better 
for both of ’em if someone else’ had done 
the pouring business with a jug of water 
from a first-floor window. 

DOROTHY (quoting) : 
never stop——” 

CHARLES : I don’t think he will, but you 
may! I’ve heard enough of that rubbish ! 
Lock ’em both up, that’s my decision! 
(Rises.) 

Dorotuy (resignedly) : They were (aside) 
in wedlock! But there’s a bit of verse you 
might care to—— 

CHARLES: Oh, he was a bit of a poet, too, 
was he? Well, trot it out, because my train 
goes in ten minutes, and we're simply over- 
done with work now (consults watch). 

DOROTHY (guoting) :— 

“ The deed is done, my bride is won ; 
Oh, darling, ’twill be jolly 
To paddle down the stream of life 
With thee, my favourite ” (breaks off.) 

CHARLES: What a watery idea! But, 
er, my favourite what? Finish it. 

DOROTHY (confusedly): Er—er, Dolly ! 

CHARLES (starts, then musingly): Jolly, 
Dolly ; Dolly, jolly, why bless my soul, that— 
that’s your name! (Doély nods.) Beastly 
familiar of him that’s all I’ve got to say 
mixing up your name in drivelling doggerel 
like that! (Zhinks.) You know, now you 
bring up the case, I—I seem to recall having 
read or heard something of it before. By 
the way, what’s the date of the paper you 
quote from ? 

DorotHy : The 13th of February, 1896. 


I—I mean I—I sup- 


“ Darling, I shall 


has seen these things in the large towns and 
knows how they should be done, and everyone 
presses in tosee what he has achieved. “ Per 
Bacco, 1 do not see what there is to cry out 
about,” sneers a bold young woman shifting a 
swaddled baby from one arm to the other ; 
“he has put the Blessed Madonna in a dress 
no better than I have myself. Yes, I swear 
to you a dordéto like this,” and she pulls a 
bit of her blue homespun linen forward to 
show. ‘She the Queen of Heaven! Who- 
ever saw the Madonna dressed otherwise than 
in heavenly blue with stars like the firma- 
ment ?” ; 

“What would you have?” smiles a 
lounging gallant in red sash and jaunty 
beretta. He has been a man about town 
and a habitué of the Prattoria, and he 
knows a thing or two. 

“Tt is this santo realismo which they do 
nowadays. You women, you do not under- 
stand. But I—I say to them, ‘You do it all 
only to please the women, because we men, 
we will have none of your foolishness at any 
price. Do it at least so as to satisfy them. 

“Oh, you ugly microbe,” cries she, con- 
tent at least to be up-to-date in the matter of 
her abuse—for this at least she has learnt out 
of the last cholera scare. ‘* Who are you who 
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CHARLES: Humph! I was called just a 
week before. But what remarks did his lord- 
ship make in this particular case? I bet 
he took advantage of such a ripping oppor- 
tunity for a little caustic judicial wit (7wds 
hands). 

DoROTHY : He didn’t make any comment. 

CHARLES (sarcastically) : Struck dumb, I 
s’pose. 

DorotHy: No, the case was settled out 
of court. 

CHARLES: How? 

DorotHy (hesitatingly) : She—she mar- 
ried him ! 

CHARLES (astounded): Married him! 
What on earth possessed her to marry a 
fellow like that ? 

Dorotuy (shaking her head slowly): 
I’ve often been tempted. to think that myself ! 
(Places paper on table and sinks head on 
arms.) 

CHARLES (regarding her apprehensively 
and then dashing head covering to ground) : 
Dolly !_ W—what’s all this mean? What’s 
the matter? (Strides to table and picks up 
letter she has been reading behind paper 
and glances eagerly for signature.) “ Your 
devoted for ever and ever and ever, CHARLES 
PARCH.” (Stands spellbound and lets letter 
fiutter to ground, Then turns with pas- 
sionate appeal to Dolly.) Dolly, I—I didn’t 
mean it! I—I mean I meant it! Dolly, 
look up and tell me you believe me still ! 
(Holds out arms.) 

DororuHy (rising, smilingly): Could I 
ever doubt you, Charlie? (Gives her hand.) 

CHARLES (caressingly) : Ah, Dolly, Dolly, 
now I realise acutely that justice is blind. 

DoroTHY (closing up to him): Then 
love, Charlie, must be her twin sister similarly 
afflicted ! But I won’t press for a conviction, 
The prosecution has broken down.  Let’s 
dismiss the case, shall.we ? 

CHARLES: Yes, with costs ! 
her.) 


(Embraces 


CURTAIN. 


Acting rights reserved by the author. 


By Mrs. Comyns Carr. 


say it? When you areroasting you will sing 
another song.” 

“JT will not roast, my beauty, because you 
will pray forme. Is it not true?” says the 
man gaily with a bold insinuating glance, 
“and a prayer of yours there is no denying I 
take my sacred oath.” 

But if the men and the women are at 
variance as to the merits of the cappellano’s 
talents and the gravity with which the reli- 
gious pageant should be regarded the children 
at least are not so divided in opinion. 

Yes, the Presépio stands to them in lieu 
of the Santa Claus, the Christ-Baby’s tree, 
and Father Christmas of northern children, 
of the pantomime and fairy play of children 
of the town altogether ; and to-day is the last 
scene in the performance and they are enjoy- 
ing it tothe full—children in straight, home- 
spun linen skirts reaching to their naked 
ankles, in spencers and gaudy kerchiefs with 
dark, tight braids of hair plastered around 
their little heads, brown-faced, black-eyed, 
primitive peasant children—this remote village, 
some of them even ragged and shoeless, and 
children with boots and stockings and short 
skirts and tawdry hats from the more fashion- 
able villages nearer the sea—all equally awed, 
bored, boisterous, and delighted in turn, 
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About Some Champion Dogs and Their Owners. 


“TANNHAUSER ” “CHEERFUL OF RADNAGE"” 


A handsome St. Bernard owned by Messrs. Inman and Walmsley A beautiful little beagle which stands under twelve inches 


Claw of Radnage is a beautiful little beagle hound under dog challenge winner, the special for the best in the show. Appre- 
12 in. and with the correct type of head. Her owner, Mrs. ciation of beauty in bulldogs is evidently an acquired taste. None 


Oughten Giles, is one of 
the most popular ladies in 
the kennel world. 

Mastiffs of late years 
have fallen somewhat into 
‘disfavour with the public, 
but Mr. R. Leadbetter is 
‘striving with some success 
to re-establish them, and 
Marcella, who has done 
some winning for him, is 
one of the best specimens 
of this old-fashioned Eng- 
lish breed. 

La Roche, winner of 
the challenge prize, enjoys 
the reputation of being 
one of the leading heavy- 
weights of the day. Typical 
to a degree she scores 
in points all round, and 
though at the time the 
‘decision was adversely 
criticised she won even 
over Prince Albert, the 


“GIPSY PRINCESS” 
A famous Newfoundland belonging to Miss E. Goodall 


but experts would select Za 
Roche as a prizewinner. 

Tannhduser, the pro- 
perty of Messrs. Inman 
and Walmsley, is a grand 
young dog just over two 
years old, correct in colour, 
and with a massive head, 
certainly one of the best 
rough-coated dogs of the 
present day. He won the 
challenge prize and the 
fifty-guinea challenge bowl 
at the Kennel Club Show. 

Gipsy Princess, which 
is owned by Miss E, 
Goodall, is the best New- 
foundland now on the 
bench, and a winner of 
many first prizes and spe- 
cials. She is a worthy 
daughter of the champion, 
Wolf of Badenoch, whose 
show career was a mar- 
vellous one. 


‘“MARCELLA" “LA ROCHE” 
A notable heavy-weight bulldog 


One of the best specimens of English mastiffs 
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Current Sports and Pastimes. 


he Essex Hunt.—A good day’s fox- 
hunting over wireless, un- villa - fied 
country ended by marking the fox to ground 
in great earths which he shares with the 
badger in wild forest scenery within some ten 
miles of the streets of London. Such has 
been the happy lot of the writer on the day 
of writing this tattle. What a chance it 
seems to give to the sportsman 
whom fate or choice plants in the 
great city ! But as a fact the door 
is, and must be, practically closed 
or opened only to a long purse. 


ees - hunting throughout the 

British Islands is carried on 
only by sufferance of the occupiers 
of the land, and in Essex, where 
agricultural depression is a byword, 
it is above all things necessary to 
consider the pocket and even the 
prejudices of the farmer. Here as 
in other counties a, brother farmer 
or a neighbour who is personally 
known will readily have the 
farmer’s leave and licence to 
follow hounds across his fields, 
but there he draws the line. A 
crowd of strangers he absolutely 
will not have. 


|t was in deference to this view 

and not in any hope of largely 
increasing their funds that the 
Essex Hunt in 1888 resolved that 
for the future the subscription to 
the Essex Hounds would be thirty 
guineas for all gentlemen not resi- 
dent within the limits of the hunt, 
with the exception of those who 
belonged to the hunt club and 
officers of the army who are quar- 
tered in the county. 


a es rule continues to be rigidly enforced 

and has its intended effect of practically 
excluding the sporting stranger, except such 
an enthusiast as General Sir Evelyn Wood, 
who, though Essex bred, complied with. the 
rule, and an occasional “one-day” guest. 
One of the latter from foreign parts lately 
emerged from an Essex ditch spattered by 


Mr, C. E 


his host’s well-known port from a flask 
broken in his fall and exclaiming in pathetic 
tones, “I bleed, I die ! ” 


he hunt, though not associated with any 


historic family of high rank, has an 
honoured past. Early in the last century it 


was for five years under the mastership of 


THE MASTER OF THE ESSEX. FOXHOUNDS 


. Green at a recent meet at the “ Axe and Compasses,” an inn 


situated in the Roothing district of Essex 


Colonel John Cook, author of the classic 
Observations on Fox-Hunting. The typical 
squire of Copped Hall, Henry John Conyers, 
held the same office for over forty years, and 
in his old age made, perhaps, the best recorded 
speech on fox-hunting. His powers of lan- 
guage were great, and when these were 
exhausted on an ill-favoured sportsman who 


over-rode the hounds the squire, as a climax, 
threatened to “ have his likeness taken,” 


[2 later years the Arkwright family long 

reigned supreme; the present Lord 
Rookwood, when Sir Henry Ibbetson, had 
a most successful seven years’ rule, and the 
hunt is now under the genial management 
of Mr. C. E, Green. The hounds. 
have been hunted for more than 
twenty years past by James Baily, 
who came from the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch. He has had some bad 
falls, including’ one after which, 
in his own words, “I thought I was 
a corpse but deceived myself,” 
and he goes as well as ever. 


‘The pack, consisting of some 

fifty couples of hounds, has. 
been made over to the county by 
the former master, Mr. E. S. 
Bowlby, to whom the hunt is 
under deep obligation for his 
generous support. The quality of 
the pack may be judged from the: 
fact that a few years back they 
won the highest place at the Peter- 
borough show. If a criticism may 
be hazarded, perhaps the lady 
pack are sometimes, when at fault,. 
a little too ready to leave it to- 
their beloved huntsman to recover 
the line by one of his marvellous. 
casts forward. 


he Essex Hunt country is a 
large one, including the 
Roothing district famed for its. 
huge open ditches and reputed to 
be the best plough country in 
England save only the Yorkshire 
Holderness. Once a week 
hounds visit the coverts of Lady Warwick,,. 
amongst whose varied enthusiasms none is. 
more genuine than that for fox-hunting, and. 
always find a hospitable welcome which drew 
froma former hunt servant the tribute, ‘Eh, but 
it’s a Christian country toother side o’ Dunmow. 
You may go where you like, you may have what: 
you like, and you may say what you like!” 


SNAPSHOTS AT A MEET OF THE ESSEX HOUNDS 


The pack in front of the ‘‘Axe and Compasses” 
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A C. MacLaren’s Victory.— 

* Apparently the moral to be 
drawn from the victory of the English 
cricketers in the first test match is 
“Always play unknown _ bowlers.” 
Although it is a truism among 
cricketers that a bowler is always 
more difficult when his style and 
tricks are unfamiliar to the batsmen, 
it was not till Mr. MacLaren in a 
happy. moment’ selected Barnes, 
Blythe, and Braund, that the theory 
has been put in practice, in interna- 
tional matches at any rate. 


Wea the Australians were in this 

country in 1899 it may be re- 
membered that in the match against 
Essex their batting more or less broke 
down. Making all allowance for their 
not having had time to lose their sea- 
legs the chief factor in their defeat 
was the bowling of Young, whom 
none of the Australian team had met. 
During the same year in the match 
against Hampshire Llewellyn proved 
particularly deadly, and time alone 
saved the Australians from defeat. 


M:"* A. G. Steel tells in the Bad- 

minton how, when he was in 
Australia with the English team in 
the early eighties, the bowling of his 
side had got into a complete knot. 
As a forlorn hope C. F. H. Leslie 
was given a trial with the ball. 
Mr. Leslie had many and great 
merits as a batsman, but his virtues 
as a bowler were a perfectly un- 
known quantity. I do not know that 
he had ever previously bowled in a 


F. LAVER 


One of the Australian XI. defeated 
by Mr. MacLaren's team in the 
first test match 


first-class match, 
but in that par- 
ticular match he 
got three wic- 
kets, including 
that of W. L. 
Murdoch, for a 
very few runs. 
ie certainly 

might be 
worth while 
when the Aus- 
tralians visit us 
this summer for 
those entrusted 
with the selec- 
tion of the English teams for the test matches to drop, for one of 
the matches at least, the stock bowlers and play some of the lesser 
lights. Before the first of the test matches it is probable that the 
Australians will have had some opportunity of renewing their acquain- 
tance with Rhodes, Hirst, and Co., and judging from the excellent 
results which have attended Mr. MacLaren’s experiment there will 
be no great risk in picking one or two bowlers with whose styie and 
mannerism the Australians have not become acquainted. 


HUGH TRUMBLE 


Who is still one of the most effective of 
Australian bowlers 


n their match against Tottenham at Queen’s Club the Corinthians 
gave the best display they have given so far this season. G., O. 
Smith may have lost some of his dash of three or four years ago, but 


J. 


Who captained Australia in the first test match 
against Mr. MacLaren’s team 
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he is still a great general. B. O. Corbett was positively b-illiant on 
the outside left. Time after time he showed a clean pair of heels to 
the Tottenham half. G. P. Wilson and R. E. Foster were both in 
great form, while C. B. Fry was simply immcnse. He was quite 
ubiquitous, but after the manner of C. Wreford-Brown he never was 
out of his place when wanted. 


Eys football, like his cricket, is the result as much of his intelli- 

gence as of his great natural physical advantages. Within the 
Jast year he has improved out of knowledge as a footballer, and there 
is no doubt that much of his improvement he owes to his powers of 
o bservation. 
Just as he 
set himself 
to work in 
cricket to re- 
produce the 
best strokes 
of some of 
the batsmen 
whom he 
was con- 
tinually 
meeting, so 
in football 
he has ob- 
viously made 


M. A. NOBLE 


One of the best all-round cricketers 
in Australia 


good use of the opportunities that 
have come in his way since he began 
to assist Southampton. Asa finished 
player he is not, and never will be, 
W. J. Oakley’s equal, but in point of 
effectiveness he is most certainly not 
far behind the famous international. 
Fry, it is said, has set his heart on 
representing England against Scot- 
land, and if he keeps in his present 
form there is no reason why his 
ambition should not be gratified 
next March. Foster’s vagaries of 
form are irritating. Against Tottenham he was a lion, while in the 
following week against Shepherd’s Bush he was milder than a lamb. 


DARLING 


S. GREGORY 
The smallest first-class cricketer in Australia 
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The Start of the “Discovery” for the Antarctic Regions. 


IN THE ‘DISCOVERY ” 


LIEUTENANT SHACKLETON’S CABIN 


he British Antarctic ship, D2s- 
covery, has finally left civilisa- 

tion for the South Polar regions. She 
left England in the early part of last 
August after an inspection by King 
Edward at Cowes. After the voyage 
southwards v7d@ the Cape the Dzs- 
covery reached Lyttelton, New 
Zealand, whence, after a delay of a 
few days, owing to some obstinate 
leaks, she has just left to spend Christ- 
mas in the icy sea. THE ‘DISCOVERY ” 


NI) - Dy] 
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Lives, 


THE OFFICERS OF THE ‘DISCOVERY ” 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Dr. A. E. Wilson, Mr. W. Shackleton, Lieutenant Michael Barn, ——, Lieutenant E. H. Shackleton, Lieutenant 
R. Skelton, ——, Dr. Koettlitz; seated—Mr. George Murray, Captain Scott, Lieutenant A. B. Armitage, Lieutenant C. Royds 
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THE LATE MADAME WOLTER 
Who married Count O'Sullivan 


aehe dissolution of the marriage of the 

Grand Duke and Duchess of Hesse, 
which has just been officially announced, 
recalls the fact that fourmembers of the house 
of Hesse have married either actresses or 
singers. They have not been alone in that. 
In our own peerage we have the Marchioness 
of Headfort (Miss Rosie Boote), Countess 
of Orkney (Miss Connie Gilchrist), and the 
Countess of Clancarty (Miss Belle Bilton) ; 
the practice, however, is not confined to the 
English nobleman, for the aristocracy of nearly 
every European country have been fascinated 
by the footlights at one time or another, 
though the actresses thus “ennobled” are 
less known to English readers. 

The greatest catch perhaps that has been 
made was when the Austrian Empress’s 
cousin, the Archduke John, married Fraulein 
Orth-Stubel. Austria is perhaps the greatest 
stickler for caste, and so the Ei>neror declined 
to allow the lady to change her place in her 
caste. The Archduke thereupon laid down his 
title and rank, married Fraulein Stubel at a 
registrar’s office in Islington, bought a ship, 
and as John Orth sailed from Liverpool for 
South America, having besides his wife also 
his fortune with him, £750,000 in specie. 
He was heard from in South America at 
a port of call, but that was the last, for since 
then every trace of him and his wife and ship 
was lost,'thus forming another tragedy in the 
sad history of the house of Hapsburg. 

Again, Duke Louis in (not of) Bavaria, the 
brother of the distinguished oculist, who is 
head of that line, married as his second wife 
in 1892 an actress named Barth, who is forty 
years his junior. 

Operatic singers seem to have been the 
most successful in annexing titles. To 
begin with, Madame Patti was married on 
July 29, 1868, in the Roman Catholic church 
at Clapham Common to Henri, Marquis de 
Caux, equerry to the Empress Eugénie. 
Her name as the Marquise de Caux figures 
on the foundation stone of the throat hospital 
in Gray’s Inn Road to this day. On the 
night before her marriage she and her fiancé 
were entertained to dinner by the French 
Ambassador, and the Duke of Manchester 
was one of the signatories to the marriage 
register. The alliance was not a success. 
Having tried a commoner for a _ second 
husband, Madame Patti’s third venture on 


FOREIGN ACTRESSES 
WHO HAVE 
MARRIED TITLES. 


the matrimonial sea has been made with.a 
Swede, Baron Cederstrém, whom she married 
two years ago. 

Christine Nilsson married as her second 
husband Count de Casa Miranda, and now 
lives in Sweden. Madame Alboni, the great 
contralto who was at the opening of Covent 
Garden opera in 1847, married Count Pepoli, 
a member of an old Bologna family, and died 
in 1894. Clara Novello, the sister of Mary 
Cowden Clarke of Shakspere Concordance 
fame and daughter of the great music pub- 
lisher, might have made a great career for 
herself on the operatic stage had she not in 
1844 at the age of twenty-six retired into 
private life on marrying Count Gigliucci. 

Another operatic figure, Leonora Guar- 
ducci, who appeared in England for the first 


time in 1857, was married under most 
romantic circumstances to the Duke di 
Cirella. The marriage took place in Dublin 


in August, 1859, Madame Titiens singing at 


MISS EDITH KINGDON 


Married the millionaire, Mr. George Gould 


the ceremony. Madame Grisi was twice 
married to counts, for her second husband, 
Mario, was really the Count di Candia. 

Balfe’s daughter, Victoria, married the 
Duke de Frias, a Spanish nobleman who was 
Envoy Extraordinary at the coronation of 
Queen Victoria. Her only brother may 
frequently be seen in the reading-room of the 
British Museum. In our own time two Savoy 
singers have married foreign noblemen, for 
Madame Ilka von Palmay, who appeared in 
The Grand Duke in 1896, was married three 
years previously to Count. Eugéne Kinsky, 
youngest son of Count Francis, who was the 
great ruler and the head of the house of Prince 
Kinsky. The Kinsky family are Bohemians 
(by race). Madame von Palmay’s husband’s 
sister, Countess Ann, was married in 1874 to a 
Londoner, Mr. William Goodenough. Miss 
Pauline Joran, who was also at the Savoy, is 
married to Baron de Busch. J 

Madame Ristori, one of the greatest 
actresses that Italy has produced, was married 
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FRAULEIN ORTH-STUBEL 
Who married an Archduke 


Miss 


to the Marquis Capranica del Grillo. 
Genevieve Ward, as most people know, was 
married in the early part of her career to a 
Russian, Count de Guerbel. 

Madame Wolter, perhaps the greatest 
German actress of the last century, married 
Count O’Sullivan, an Irish-Austrian noble- 


man, She was a fersona grata at the 
imperial court. 

One of the most extraordinary cases of an 
actress with a title was that of the notorious 
Marie Dolores Eliza Rosanna Gilbert, an 
Irishwoman, who was the daughter of an 
officer in the 44th Foot. She appeared 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre in 1843 as Lola 
Montez, a Spanish dancer, but her appearance 
was a complete fiasco. Thenshe went abroad 
and made a great success at Dresden, Berlin, 
and Warsaw. She was ordered out of Poland 
for her sympathy with its patriots. She 
made a complete capture of Ludwig, the 
old King of Bavaria, who gave her a royal 
residence and 20,000 crowns, and created her 
“Countess Lansfeldt.” She ruled the kingdom 
of Bavaria, and strange to say ruled with 
wisdom and ability, for her audacity con- 
founded alike the policy of the Jesuits and of 
Metternich. In 1848, owing to the hostility 
of the students against her, she had the uni- 
versity closed, was banished from the kingdom, 
and saw the King forced to abdicate within a 
few days. Dressed as a boy she ventured to 
return to the neighbourhood of Munich but 
ultimately fled to Berne. She returned to 
England in 1849 and married a cornet named 
Heald in the 2nd Life Guards. She was tried 
for bigamy at Marlborough Street Police Court 
and fled with Heald to Spain, where she is 
said to have borne him two sons. Then she 
went across to America with Kossuth and 
appeared in a drama called Lola Montez in 
Bavaria, in which she played the story of her 
own career. During the last few years of her 
life, which ended in 1861, we find her ending 
as a highly religious philanthropist. 

Titles are rather a drug in the market 
everywhere, for it is the moment of the mil- 
lionaire. Two American actresses have thus 
become leaders of society—Miss Katherine 
Clemons, who married Mr, Howard Gould, 
and Miss Edith Kingdon, who is now Mrs. 
George Gould. The latter was for some 
time a member of Daly’s company in London, 
and still acts with amateurs. 


THE. TATLER 


Bassano 


MISS TERESA DEL RIEGO 


gree Ballad Concerts at St. James’s Hall and 
also at the Queen’s Hall are running 
with an enthusiasm that points to much 
vitality in the “popular song.” During the 
last twenty years rapid strides have been 
made in song-writing, and the ballad has in 
consequence reached a higher level. Com- 
posers are legion, and to the making 
of drawing-room ditties there is no 
end. Among the successful song- 
writers we may piace Madame 
Chaminade, Madame Liza Lehmann, 
Miss Teresa del Riego, Miss Frances 
Allitsen, and Mrs. Ellen Wright. 


Miatane Cécile Chaminade, the 

composer and pianist, was 
born in Paris. She studied the 
pianoforte with Le Coupy and com- 
position with Augustin Savard, who 
counted among his pupils such dis- 
tinguished musicians as Saint-Saéns 
and Massenet. The great number 
of her published compositions testify 
to her love of hard work. She has 
not limited herself to songs and 
pianoforte pieces only, but has written 
duets for violin and piano, violoncello 
and piano, a trio for piano, violin and 
violoncello, and several solos for the 
organ. Her compositions are marked 
by a freshness of ideas that compel 
all to acknowledge her as an original 
composer. Madame Chaminade was 
recently married to M. Carbonel of 
Marseilles, the leading music pub- 
lisher in the south of France. 


rs. Ellen Wright, the composer 

of “ Violets,” lives in a quaint 
old-fashioned house in Maida Vale, 
and in her charming and cosy music- 
room writes the ditties that have 
brought her so prominently before 
the public. Her father is Mr. George 
Riley, the American inventor and 
engineer. She was married when 
only seventeen and in less than a 
year was a widow. Circumstances 
then compelled her to do something 
that would bring grist to the mill, 
and having a talent for musical com- 
position she at once set to work and 
produced two charming songs, “ She 
Walks in Beauty” and “I Saw 
thee Weep.” These were accepted 
by Pitt and Hatzfeld, who gave the 
young composer every encourage- 
ment and predicted that one day 
she would have cause to be proud of 
the name attached to the two songs. 


Elliott & Fry 
MISS FRANCES ALLITSEN 


WOMEN 
SONG-WRITERS. 
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MADAME CHAMINADE} 


M rs. Ellen Wright had never studied com- 

position, but simply wrote music as her 
talent prompted (and singularly enough it was 
quite correct), so she placed herself in the 
hands of Mr, Henry Gadsby and Mr. Francis 
Davenport, who gave her lessons in harmony, 
counterpoint, and orchestration. Her greatest 
success has been “ Violets,” which 
was composed in March, 1897, and 
published in January, 1900. Mrs. 
Wright is now retained for six years 
by the firm of Ricordi, who will pub- 
lish four songs of hers annually. 


Mies Teresa del Riego is known 

at the present time as the 
composer of “‘O Dry Those Tears.” 
She was born in London in 1876. 
Her mother is English and hails 
from Devon, and her father, a 
Spaniard, is descended from the 
kings of Leon, a province of Old 
Castile. Miss del Riego was musical 
from childhood and wrote several 
songz when only twelve years of 
age. Her “Ave Maria” was written 
at the age of fifteen and was pub- 
lished by Chappell and Co. She 
has the gift of melody and her songs 
are full of harmonic colouring. She 
has also had the inestimable benefit 
of presenting them to the public 
through the medium of some of our 
very best singers, A few of her 
most successful songs are “The 
Slave Song,” ‘‘A Land of Roses,” 
‘Mon Ami,” “True Lover’s Song,” 
and ‘“ My Gentle Child.” 


iss Frances Allitsen, the com- 
poser of that popular song, 
“There’s a Land,” was born in 
London and educated at the Guild- 
hall School of Music. Whilst a 
student she wrote a pianoforte sonata, 
a ballet suite, and two overtures. One 
overture was performed several times 
by the Royal Artillery band and by 
the Crystal Palace orchestra under 
the conductorship of Mr. August 
Manns. Miss Allitsen always writes 
with force. She does not confine 
herself to one style of song like 
some successful song-writers, but 
continually produces compositions of 
a varied description. Her sacred 
songs are extremely popular not only 
in this country but in America and 
the colonies. Sheis now at work on 
a new song-cycle which will be pub- 
lished very shortly. 
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Some Christmas Greetings to the Editor. 
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his week we are all the victims of a serious 
epidemic. More general than small- 
pox and not to be named in the same breath 
with influenza and the lesser ills, it has 
infected every woman among us and left our 
menkind for the most part serenely whole and 
untouched. It is, in fact, the bargain fever 
which attacks us on the first day of the sales 
and which does not leave us until our purses 
are empty and our wardrobes full—until our 
tempers have been tried and 
found wanting and we are 
forced to acknowledge either 
with triumph or in bitterness 
of spirit that the race in this 
instance is invariably to the 
swift and the battle to the 
strong. 


t is hard to define the 
fascination which a sale 
possesses for women of every 
age and station. Doubtless 
the authorities at the great 
West-end houses are well 
aware of the frailty of feminine 
nature, and whether the pro- 
verbial sprat is dangled before 
our eyes with a view to the 
ultimate whale I cannot 
pretend to judge, but honestly 
the prices for which we can 
procure our heart’s desire in 
the matter of chiffons during 
the month of January are 
quite enough to account for 
the wild rush which ensues 
on the part of my sex ex 
masse on these occasions. 


jae Peter Robinson’s, Ox- 
ford Street, the reduc- 
tions are nothing short of 
marvellous, and those of us 
who have indulged in orgies 
of shopping before Christmas 
and exhausted our resources 
thereby are drivén to the 
verge of despair by the tempt- 
ing bargains to be found in 
these showrooms. In the tea- 
gown department I noticed a _ 
really exquisite tea gown of @& 
pale blue silk daintily trim- 
med with lace and insertion, 
a waterfall of the latter being 
carried down the front to the 
hem, and the elbow sleeves 
finished with two deep lace 
volants. It can be carried out in pink, car- 
dinal, reseda, and other colours, the price 
I am told being only 43 13s. 6d., while a 
charming little gown in crépe veiling, like- 
wise bountifully trimmed with lace and having 
a wide collar, is actually priced at £1 19s. 6d. ; 
and there are others even cheaper. Blouses 
also are going at startling prices, a pretty 
little “every evening” blouse in point 
@esprit net with appliqué of beige guipure 


on the deep collar and sleeves has come down 
with a rush from £1 15s. 9d. to AI Is. 


ahs is the time, too, to indulge in a new 

quilted Japanese jacket that costs you 
ZI Is. on ordinary occasions—you can now 
secure it for 12s.; while great and surprising 
reductions have been announced in the various 
other articles of underwear in the outfitting 
department. For a truly wonderful bargain 


\ 


EVENING GOWN FOR HOME WEAR 


let me also commend to your notice a theatre 
coat in black, white, or coloured bengaline, 
trimmed with fur and lined with quilted silk, 
as cosy and luxurious a garment of the kind 
that you could wish to have. It is made with 
a high stitched collar and shoulder cape, and 
has wide fur-trimmed cuffs, the price being 
but £3 18s. 6d. To many people the question 
of a theatre coat 'is a very serious problem 
to solve, and by reason of the costly nature 
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of such an addition to their toilette they are 
compelled to 


Do as they do in the Isle of Man, 
Not as they would but as they can 


—a proverb which, by the way, has outlived 
its truthfulness—so that this particular article 
will be doubly welcome. 


‘Tre busy housewife, too, had doubtless a 
field day on the 3oth, the first day of the 
sale at Messrs. D. H. Evans. She could not 
fail to appreciate the chance 
afforded her of strengthening 
her resources in the matter of 
household linen, and when I 
tell you of a pair of hem- 
stitched Irish linen sheets 
of irreproachable quality 
23 yards by 3} for 24s. 6d. 
the pair, reduced from 30s., 
and others beautifully hand- 
embroidered at 16s. gd. each, 
while Irish hand-loom double 
damask tablecloths with a 
spotted ground and _ snow- 
drop border are from 8s. 11d. 
each, I am sure you will be 
anxious to follow her example 
and put my statements to 
the test by a personal inspec- 
tion. Anyone who has but a 
limited supply of the where- 
\ withal to oil the household 
\ wheels will appreciate the 
vast difference made in their 
expenditure by the reductions 
in this department. 


nd who does not know 
the lace department at 

D. H. Evans? If you want 
a very dainty robe for Riviera 
wear I can promise you one 
of Mauresque lace for 19s. 4d. 
—actually less than £1 — 
and that for a gown beau- 
tifully cut and of charming 
design, only requiring to be 
mounted on a silk foundation 
to make an exsemble deci- 
dedly “bad to beat.” Be 
sure also to look at the lace 
collars of which this firm make 
such a speciality. The prices 
will greatly astonish you, and 
I should advise you to pro- 
cure a catalogue without loss 
of time so that you may run 
over the things~- you are 
anxious to secure and make a note of them 
to assist you during your shopping expedition. 


s we shall not be putting off our furs 
for some considerable time I should 
suggest your looking in at the Arctic Fur 
Store, 129, Westbourne Grove, W. It is 
always good policy to procure your furs at 
these “ out-of-season” times, though for the 
matter of that winter seems only lately to 
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have begun in good earnest and the real 
comfort of our heavy coats is just being fully 
experienced, Imagine a smart caracul bolero 
cut in the newest shape and lined with satin 
reduced from £5 16s. 6d. to the modest price 
of 63s. which puts it practically within the 
reach of all, or a caracul coat trimmed with 
ermine and made of the best picked skins 
with white brocade lining, which cost £21 
in the season. and has now descended the 
scale to £13 13s. It is sufficiently tempting, 
too, to hear of a chinchilla model blo:se of 
choice skins lined with satin and finished 
with a stitched panne belt which was worth 
every penny of the £63 asked for it originally 
being now marked down to £36 I5s., not to 
speak of a real sealskin double-breasted coat 
moderately priced at £26 5s. and for which 
the authorities at the Arctic Fur Stores are 
now asking only £17 17s. 


nd when you have quite finished your 
tour of the Arctic Fur Stores you 
should make yourself still further acquainted 
with the reductions effected by Messrs. Bradley 
and Sons, 129 and 131, Westbourne Grove 
(whose sale, by the way, begins on the 2nd 
inst.), and pay a visit to the millinery 
department, where you will be really amazed 
at the bargain prices of the hats and toques, 
especially when I tell you that the entire*stock 
of original French models, hats, toques, and 
bonnets, which cost originally £5 5s. to £9 9s., 
are now reduced with strict impartiality to 30s., 
while a number of cha-ming models are going 
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at 15s. 9d. regardless of cost, and from 8s. 9d. 
to 25s. 9d. your choice of millinery is prac- 
tically unlimited. 


here is sure to be a general rush, too, for the 

tailor costumes, evening gowns, and wraps 
when the news has spread sufficiently that 
many of the things are reduced to less than 
half price. The fame of the special virtues of 
the lovely evening confections and _ tailor 
gowns is known far and wide, and all wise 
people will have taken good care to provide 
themselves with a catalogue before the 
eventful days arrive. 


nd speaking of evening attire I should 
like you to notice the charming little 
black evening dress for home wear which our 
artist has sketched on the preceding page and 
which can be carried out equally well in black 
point d’esprit, chiffon, or mousseline de soie. 
It is perfectly simple ; I believe in ringing 
the changes on a black gown for with a trail 
of flowers or a chou of coloured ribbon or 
chiffon so many transformations can be 
effected that one gown can be made to appear 
under countless different aspects. The sleeves 
are quite the latest fancy of Dame Fashion and 
to a great extent are replacing the long trans- 
parent sleeves, the little frills being often 
headed with two or three strings of pearls, 
bands of narrow ribbon, or a twist of chiffon 
as in the present instance. 


he second sketch represents a_ pretty 
house gown of Wedgwood-blue satin 
faced cloth trimmed with a lattice work of 
narrow self-coloured velvet, the vest and 
cuffs of-ivory taffetas being furnished with the 
new filet lace and the collar edged with the 
same, while the blouse is of pale lemon- 
coloured silk trimmed with deep cream lace 
and edged with fur, and suggests ideal wear 
for a brunette. 


Tre King’s fancy for peridots, upon which 

I touched last week, will give a 
touch of originality to the jewels worn at 
the coronation and the courts at Bucking- 
ham Palace. His Majesty is essentially 
modern in many of his tastes, and the vogue 
that the peridot is already enjoying will be 
accentuated a thousandfold by the royal 
favour, and after all there is nothing more 
charming than this glittering little green stone 
with a wicked yellow light hidden in its 
d« pths, and in conjunction with diamonds or 
pearls it is truly wonderful. 


istory has taught us that less than a 
king’s approval has been sufficient to 

make or mar the future of a gem, and. in the 
case of the opal—a stone which in my estima- 
tion has no rival—very few of us are aware 
on what very slight grounds the superstition 
respecting its ill omen was based. The same 
reason for which peacocks’ feathers were con- 
sidered unlucky in that they were full of eyes, 
which were supposed to 
act as spies in a house 
and destroy the do- 
mestic privacy, attached 
itself to the opal, which 
derived its name from 
the Greek for “eye.” 
Then followed the story 
of the fatal opal of 
Alphonso XII. of Spain, 
who presented a ring 
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containing this stone to his wife, who ded 
almost immediately ; then to his sister, whosc 
death likewise followed closely on receipt of 
the gift; and afterwards to his sister-in-law, 
who died three months after. Lastly, the 
king with commendable hardihood resolved 
to wear it himself, and followed his ill-fatcd 
relatives to the grave within a short space of 
time. Nowadays, however, the beauty of 
the opal appears to be conquering the foolish 
prejudice against it, and we are likely to see 
more of it during the coming season. 
DELAMIRA. 


CHARMING BLOUSE 


In lemon-coloured silk and fur 


“ Delamira” will be delighted to answer 
through this column any question concern- 
ing dress, the toilet, and house decoration, 
all letters to be addressed to her, care of the 
Editor. Writers must give their name and 
address as well as a pseudonym for publi- 
cation. 

Paper patterns of any of the original 
designs appearing in“ My Lady's Mirror” 
can be supplied, but to special measure- 
ments only at 1s. 64d. for coats, bodices, 
or skirts, and 3s. for complete costume. All 
orders must be prepaid before they can be 
executed, and should be addressed to 
“ Delamira.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Anxrous.—I think you are doing not only an unwise 
but dangerous thing in having your daughter's corsets 
laced so tightly considering her condition, as it is quite 
possible that the extreme stoutness proceeds from some 
heart affection. You should consult a_ specialist 
immediately, and if you can come to London see 
Dr Yorke-Davies of Harley Street, the authority on the 
treatment of obesity. In the meantime get his book on 
Foods for the Fat, which is full of very excellent and 
sound advice. Let me urge you to stop the tight-lacing 
at once, though I quite appreve of ‘‘La Samothrace” 
straight-fronted corsets for her; you could not have 
better. 

ANIMATED.—You see I have made arrangements with 
regard to paper patterns of our original designs, there- 
fore I hope you will write to me again respecting the one 
you would like to procure. I think the design of atea 
gown in our last issue would answer the purpose for 
which you require it, with the difference that it might be 
carried out in Empire style altogether. I shall shortly be 
inserting one which I think you will like even better. 

Nrna.—You could get a tweed tailor-made costume 
for the price you require at Bradley and Sons, 129 and 
131, Westbourne Grove, W., during the sale, or even 
cheaper, for I hear there are some at 29s. 6d, and even 
£11s. If you write for the sale catalogue you will find 
particulars and prices in full. 


SEG HAE ET 


GOLFING NOTES. 


(No. 27, JANUARY iz, 1902 


By Garden G. Smith. 


DINARD, ONE OF THE MOST DELIGHTFUL OF FRENCH GOLF RESORTS 


A charming and readily accessible French 

golf resort is Dinard in Brittany. It is 
reached by Southampton and St. Malo, and 
although in winter it cannot boast the gaiety 
and fashion of the Riviera and more southern 
resorts Dinard has a regular winter season of 
its own of great sociability. The society 
is cosmopolitan, and golf, hockey, and 
cycling on the sands are the chief day amuse- 
ments. In the evenings music, poker, and 
bridge are the occasion of many pleasant 
dinners and parties. For a continental resort 
Dinard is remarkably free of the genus 
“ bounder.” 


[¢ things go on as they are doing 

that part of the Mediterranean 
known as the ‘*Golfe de Génes” 
will be most appropriately named. 
A week or two ago we announced 
the opening of a new golf course 
at Arma de Taggia near San 
Remo, and now it appears that 
classic Nice is to have one. Capi- 
tal ground has been found opposite 
the racecourse about six kilo- 
metres from the centre of the town. 
Duke George of Leuchtenberg and 
many influential Nigois are back- 
ing the project, and as the Cannes 
golfers are also interesting them- 
selves in the matter the Nice Golf 
Club may be considered as good 
as formed. 


he Riviera littoral is now well 
studded with golf courses. 
Hyéres, St. Raphael, and Cannes 
are already established, and San 
kemo and Nice will complete the 
chain of links. 


J ack Kirkaldy is a brother of the 

more famous Andrew of that 
ilk, and like him inhabits St. Andrews, Jack is 
a fine player and teacher, and he has recently 
added to his name and fame by laying out the 
King’s private golf course at Windsor, for 
which piece of work he has had the honour of 
receiving a beautiful scarf pin as a mark of 
King Edward’s approval. Kirkaldy is now 
fulfilling a two months’ engagement to the 
Grand Duke Michael of* Russia, who has 
taken him to Cannes as his private coach. 
It would thus appear that the lot of the golf 
professional is anything but an unhappy one. 


The figure on the right of the two ladies is the Duke of Cambridge, 
that on the left is the Grand Duke Michael of Russia 


|: would not be surprising if the early years 
of the new century have some curious 
developments in store for the world of golf. 


The advent of the Haskell ball has giyena 
great impulse to the whole question of golfing 
dynamics, and many busy and clever brains 
are at work upon it. The problems presented 
are of the most intricate nature, and their 
solution requires a combination of the sciences 
of mathematics, physics, chemistry, and golf 
itself which is at least not common. Put 
shortly the problem to be solved is how to add 
to the length of the drive without sacrificing the 
niceties of the short game and without greatly 
increasing the cost of golfing implements. If 
we may hazard a conjecture, the solution, if it 
be arrived at, will be found in the use of new 


A GROUP ON THE GOLF LINKS AT CANNES 


material and new construction not only in the 
ball but in the club. 


Hitherto effort has chiefly been expended 

in endeavours to improve the quality of 
the ball. Some attempts have also been made 
to give greater elasticity and driving power 
to the club, but it may safely be said that 
neither in the one direction nor in the other 
has any appreciable improvement been effected. 


t is generally agreed that the maximum of 
distance to which it is possible to drive a 
ball has not yet been reached, and indeed it 
would hardly be too much to say that the 
whole question of golf dynamics is pretty 
much in its infancy ; but it appears probable 
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that the new developments will take the form 
not only of a new ball but of a new club, the 
latter designed so as to get the best possible 
result out ofthe former. It does not follow, for 
instance, because gutta-percha flies from wood 
better than anything else that a club made of 
some other material applied to an entirely 
new.make of ball will not give a better result, 
and it is in the direction of this combined 
invention of a club and ball that we expect 
success to be achieved. 


APRS success that has attended the in- 

auguration of the Professional Golfers’ 
Association has stimulated the pro- 
fessionals in the more northern 
parts of the country to start similar 
local associations. Probably these 
minor ventures would not have 
been thought of had the all-em- 
bracing objects and scope of the 
Professional Golfers’ Association 
been clearly understood from the 
first. The first title was the 
“London and County” Associa- — 
tion, and this no doubt gave rise 
to the idea that it was intended 
for the sole benefit of professional 
golfers in the metropolitan area, 
[t would be a pity should these 

smaller associations come to 
anything if they are constituted 
independently of the central 
association. If this is done the 
possibilities of usefulness which 
the latter undoubtedly possess will 
be much curtailed, its finances 
crippled, and its authority di- 
minished. We would counsel all 
those who are interesting them- 
selves in the local associations to 
affiliate them to the Professional 
Golfers’ Association, which is amply qualified to 
look after the best interests of professionals 
in all parts of the kingdom. 


efahe association movement has spread ‘to 

America. Bernard Nicholls, who made 
his reputation as the only player who defeated 
Vardon in the States, is endeavouring to start 
a professionals’ association in the Boston 
district. Some time ago an attempt was un- 
successfully made to form an association in 
New York. 


air bere is a report that Vardon will again 
visit the States this year, and perhaps. 
Braid and Taylor also. 


